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| A Christmas Sermon 


| By Macx B. SToKEs 


Dr. Mack B. Stokes, who joined the Emory faculty in 1941, this fall has been 
appointed Associate Dean of the Candler School of Theology. 


















HE GREATEST EVENT IN HISTORY began in a stable and ended 
be a cross. The birth of Jesus Christ rightly marks the great 
divide in time. All that went before is identified by the letters, B. C., 
and all that followed is designated A. D. So it has become fixed in 
the Western mind—and through it in the mind of the whole world 
—that the coming of Jesus Christ is the focal point of history. 

To be sure, many people who accept a calendar that we use every 
day do not exalt the Saviour who is written into every date. For they 
treat his birth as if it were an inconsequential ripple on the pool of 
time. If asked to list the hundred most important events in history, 
they might do what a group of educators, journalists, and historians 
in fact did. They might put Columbus’ discovery of America at the 
top of their list and leave out the birth of Jesus altogether. 

But they would forget something. They would forget that the 
discovery of an earthly continent is trivial compared to the revela- 
tion of the infinite redemptive love of God. And this is not to take 
anything from the glorious achievement of Columbus. It is rather 
to magnify the birth of Jesus Christ. 
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Nobody will ever understand the wonder of Christ’s coming — 
and hence of Christmas—who does not passionately ask the throb- 
bing questions of life that Jesus came to answer. If we do not know 
how to interpret the strange longings that come “out of the depths” 
of the hearts of people, the story of his birth will seem like a myth 
or an irrelevant intrusion. 

But everything changes as soon as we see the significance of the 
pressing questions of life and death and destiny. For the ageless 
appeal of Christ through the centuries grows out of the fact that 
our profoundest longings find in him the answering response. 

We look to other “messiahs” only to find that they fail to answer 
our deepest needs. And at last we discover a strange and wonderful 
thing: that in Christ the search ends. For he is the Light that ban- 
ishes our darkness. He is the Bread that nurtures our starved 
souls. And he is the Water that becomes a spring “welling up to 
eternal life.” 

But what are these momentous questions which Christ came into 
the world to answer? 

First of all, there is the deep longing in the human spirit for 
forgiveness. Out of it comes the great question: How can my sin be 
forgiven ? Or how can I be forgiven? Those who sit in the armchair 
and merely look out on the world may think that this question does 
not go deep into the human soul. But that only shows how little they 
know of life as people actually live it. Call it by any name we will, 
the fact of sin remains. And when people are untrue to one another, 
or to their best hopes for themselves, or to the God who created 
them, something damaging takes place within their souls. So, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, man longs for the answer. 

Sin may take the form of a deed done which hangs like a hideous 
picture upon the walls of memory. It may take the form of a vague 
sense of wrongness with our fellows and with God. But whatever 
the form, the fact and the problem remain. 

Again, there is the deep longing in people for a victorious life. 
Out of this comes the great question: How can I be the kind of per- 
son I really want to be, or, how can I be the kind of person God 
wants me to be? Consciously or unconsciously, the impact of inef- 
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fective and fruitless living strikes deep. And as life goes on, people 
become almost feverish in their passion to rise above the trifling and 
mediocre episodes of their life. But they find it hard to do. And so 
they long for the answer. 

Once more, there is a profound desire for some enduring meaning 
in a passing existence. And out of this comes the great question: 
What is the meaning of my life in the face of a sure death? This is 
the deepest and most insistent question that comes out of the human 
spirit. It is that loneliness which is “the everlasting weather of a 
man’s soul.” And while some may ignore it for a time, in the ongoing 
of life it builds up pressure until it demands an answer. When people 
do not find the answer, their minds and bodies begin to express that 
speechless futility into which their own outlook on life has put them. 
If it is true that a man can do a little something about the first two 
questions, it is also true that he can do nothing about this one. He 
may prolong his life for a time. But he knows that over all living 
creatures is written the sentence: “And then cometh the end.”’ He 
| may feel proud of the courage of a Bertrand Russell who, with his 

denial of God, says that we are still to take refuge in a “heroic 
despair.” But everyone can see that this is like flinging a toothpick 
against the wheels of fate. 

The plain fact is that without the God who cares, there is every 
reason to suppose that our life will come out at zero, and if zero 
means what I think it does, it is not anything over which to clap our 
hands for joy. 

So man longs for the answer to life’s deepest questions. And the 
Psalmist has spoken for us all when he said: 

“Out of the depths have I cried unto thee, O Lord. 


Lord, hear my voice: 
Let thine ears be attentive to the voice of my supplications.” 




















It is interesting to know that while it is true that people may not 
fully understand the meaning of these deep-seated questions which 
stir within them, they can recognize that only God can finally answer 
them. And when they come to see that the very restlessness of the 
human spirit in these matters is itself the language of God calling 
them to himself, they are prepared to understand the meaning 
of Christ’s birth. 
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Against the background of these living questions we can get a 
glimpse of the glory of Christmas. The promised Messiah, of whom 
the prophets spoke, was eagerly awaited because of these longings 
in the human spirit. What man could not answer, God was going to 
answer through the ‘One who was to come.”’ 

But to many people this talk about the promised Messiah seems 
too fantastic to believe. Why? Because they do not understand how 
passionately people seek the answer to life’s tremendous questions. 
Indeed they do not understand the voiceless longings within their 
own souls. So they imagine that the answers are to be found not in 
the Messiah but in other things, such as intellectual and cultural 
refinements. And these become in each generation the new ‘“‘messi- 
ahs.’ We are asked to look again with the great Plato for a vision 
of the good. Or we are called upon to follow Spinoza in the “‘intel- 
lectual love of God.” Or we are to forget the pressing questions of 
life in the pursuit of culture and refinement. All of these are good; 
and God has a special blessing for those who sit at these banquet 
tables of the world. But every thoughtful person knows that they do 
not and cannot answer the hunger and thirst for forgiveness, nor for 
victorious living, nor for an enduring meaning. 

Auguste Comte wanted to found a Religion of Humanity. Instead 
of God and the Saviour, he set up humanity as the ‘“‘deity.”” He pre- 
scribed periods of prayer and meditation for his disciples. And he 
stirred them with a genuine idealism. But he forgot something. He 
forgot that the masses have the shrewdness to recognize what does 
not answer their need. So today if anyone would see the outcome of 
Comte’s religion-without-a-Saviour, let him go to Paris and see the 
contrast between Notre Dame and the ‘“Temple of the Religion of 
Humanity.” 

So we return to the vision of the prophets and hear them speak of 
the coming Saviour of the world. And our minds which are now pre- 
pared by a glimpse of the things that fail us here, begin to flutter 
about the possibility that God wanted to do something for his chil- 
dren that would answer their deepest needs. And the very thought 
that God, in his infinite love has heard the cry of people and in his 
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infinite wisdom promised the answer —this thought begins to do a 
mighty work in people. 

Christmas means the fulfillment of this holy promise. It means 
the coming into the world of the Saviour who alone can and does 
answer life’s deepest questions. 

No wonder Mary, sensing the deep significance of her appointed 
mission, could say, 


‘‘My soul doth magnify the Lord, 

And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour. 

For he hath regarded the low estate of his handmaiden: 
For, behold, from henceforth all generations shall call 
me blessed.” 





No wonder the angels sang. No wonder the shepherds rejoiced. 
And no wonder those ancient searchers of the Scripture, the Wise 
Men, followed the holy star until they fell down and worshiped the 
newborn Saviour of the world. For what the prophets had dimly 
seen in a vision, the shepherds and wise men saw realized in the babe 
at Bethlehem. The promised Messiah had arrived. God’s answer 
to the bewildering longings of our human life was here. 

But the mere arrival of the babe, taken by itself, was far from 
telling the full story. The birth of Jesus would mean very little with- 
out his life. His life would be incomplete without his death. And his 
death would be a hopeless tragedy without the resurrection. So his 
birth and life and death and resurrection are woven together like 
the seamless robe that he wore to Calvary. And Christmas would 
lose its joy without Good Friday and Easter. 

Christmas means that God has entered into our human world to 
bear our sorrows and pains and sins and to deliver us from them all. 
It means that the infinite God of this universe cared for us enough to 
clothe himself in flesh and blood and dwell in our midst and give the 
one final answer to the haunting questions of our strange life on this 
earth. It means that the God who made us for himself has now 
claimed us for his own. And neither sin, nor fruitlessness, nor death 
can conquer us. For we are “more than conquerors through him 
that loved us.” 

What is our response to all this? Are we to behold and merely 
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bask in the light of the Saviour? In the marvelous setting of Christ- 
mas we are to rejoice and be thankful. We are to be thankful for 
the Saviour who delivered the race once and for all from its tor- 
turous efforts to answer life’s questions. No longer shall men lie on 
beds of spikes, or walk on coals of fire to save their souls. Nor shall 
they withdraw from the busy thoroughfares of the world and perch 
themselves on remote mountain ledges to find salvation. Nor shall 
they grit their teeth and muster up the courage to go through the 
burdensome rounds of duty in the vain hope of a salvation wrought 
merely by their own hands. Behold the skeletons of the ones who 
traveled those roads! 

No. Christmas means that the Saviour has come to set us free. 
And our part is to rejoice that this is so and to accept gratefully the 
salvation that is ours by faith in the Saviour. 

Our part is to take the life God has given us and to use it grate- 
fully in the service of all those for whom Christ came into the world. 
Out of his love for us is born his love in us. And just as he came to 
set all men free and to give them that abundant life for which God 
made them, so we are to teach the ignorant, lift up the fallen, en- 
courage the weak, and support the faithful. For we have never 
caught the full meaning of Christmas until the spirit of Christ 
moves through our hands and feet, our minds and hearts, to bless 
and serve others. And this is the true significance of all the giving 
and receiving of Christmas presents. For since God, in the gift of 
his Son, was pleased to teach us that it is more divine to give than to 
receive, so we are to carry out that same spirit and share with others 
our gifts and ourselves. 

In the light of all of this we can understand why Christmas carols 
fill the air with joy. And we can see the deeper meaning of those | 
visits among friends and dear ones that whet the appetite of affec- 
tion and make us feel once again the glory of fellowship in a lonely 
world. Christmas binds us to God and to each other. For in Christ 
God has bound us one and all to himself. 

So Christmas means peace, good will, the reign of the Christ ‘‘of 
whose Kingdom there shall be no end.” 
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Mute Inglorious Gray 





By W. PowELt Jones 


W. Powell Jones, ’21, published his full-length study, Thomas Gray, Scholar: 
The True Tragedy of an Eighteenth-Century Gentleman, as long ago as 
1937, but has continued to gather evidence that may explain the ambiguous 
character of the author of “An Elegy wrote in a Country Church Yard.” 


HE JOKESTER’S QUESTION, ‘‘Who wrote Gray’s Elegy?” has 
egies reason in it. Everyone knows the poem and few know the 
man. But the irony does not stop here: Gray himself desired this 
obscurity. Among the occupants of the country churchyard there is 
one much like himself—that mute inglorious Milton who had the 
ability to write great poetry but was to fortune and to fame unknown. 

Gray understood the unheralded poet so well because the inglori- 
ous Milton fitted precisely his own code of the aristocratic gentle- 
man. Without money or rank Gray aspired to be a gentleman who 
studies merely to pass the time and writes poetry (when he feels like 
it) only for his intimates. He began writing the Elegy to ease his 
grief at the death, first of his friend West and later of his mother. 
But before he finished it he sublimated his own grief in the common 
sorrow of the world and put the finest aphorisms of melancholy into 
unforgettable verse. And the world would not let him have his poem. 
Nearly a year before his poem was published, it was circulating in 
London so freely that the poet protested to his friends against such 
wholesale exhibition of his private thoughts. He would not have 
published it when he did, except to avoid the ignominy of having it 
first appear in print in the piratical Magazine of Magazines. 

And so the fastidious little gentleman who wanted to write only 
for the select few became unwillingly the champion of the common 
man. The mute inglorious Milton became the famous churchyard 
poet. The riddle behind all this is what has interested posterity in 
the story of Thomas Gray. Certainly the events of his life are not 
exciting : his wildest adventure was to make the conventional Grand 
Tour of the Continent with Horace Walpole; his greatest romance 
lay in the rumors that at one time he might marry Miss Speed; and 
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the nearest to scandal in his life—his reputation for being finical and 
effeminate —arises largely from the sheltered life he led. 

Gray himself left us the answer to the riddle of his life. There 
was no secret about his ways of living or the reasons why he left us 
only a slim volume of poems, but the critics have usually chosen to 
ignore the evidence Gray left in his letters and notebooks. Matthew 
Arnold, with his critical sureness in most things, pulled a red herring 
across the trail when he blamed the coldness of the age in which the 
poet lived. Refusing to trust so glib a solution, I believe the simplest 
way to solve the riddle is to show what Gray did with his time and 
why he did that instead of writing more churchyard elegies, as pos- 
terity seems to think he should have done. 

The simplest way to put together the pieces of the puzzle is to 
begin at the beginning. The youthful environment, always an impor- 
tant influence on one’s character, was particularly so with Gray, 
because he was at an early age taken from home and sent to Eton. 
His home, disrupted by a tyrannical and perhaps alcoholic father, 
was exchanged, when he was about nine years old, for one of Eng- 
land’s best schools, where he sunned himself in the warmth of books 
and poetry and in the company of boys like himself. He was one of 
a “Quadruple Alliance,” and the three other members were sons of 
important people. At least two of them were: Horace Walpole, son 
of England’s prime minister, and Richard West, son of Ireland’s lord 
chancellor and grandson of the famous Bishop Burnet. So great a 
part did these two high-born companions play in the life of Gray that 
they must be given a place among the clues to the poet’s character. 

The youthful correspondence of Gray and Walpole, published for 
the first time in 1915, shows that the two boys were on intimate 
terms and that Walpole brought out in Gray a playful side of his 
character that is very sprightly. Gray finds himself out of place on 
arriving at Cambridge in the fall of 1734: “I conceive it will not be 
difficult to show, that Tobacco is everything (at least here) for 
there is not a soul in our Colledge (a body I should say) who does 
not smoke or chew: there’s nothing but Whiffing from Fellow to 
Sizer; nay, even the very Chimnies, that they mayn’t be thought 
partic’lar, must needs smoke, like the rest: whilst unfashionable I 
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labour thro’ clouds of it, with as much pains, as Milton’s poor Devil 
took, when he travel’d through Chaos.” He ridicules the college 
town and the studies: “the Term is now begun again, & I have made 
such a wonderful progress in Philosophy, that I begin to be quite 
persuaded, that black is white, & that fire will not burn, & that I 
ought not, either to give credit to my eyes or feeling; they tell me 
too, that I am nothing in the world, & that I only fancy, I exist.” 
Burlesque and playful satire abound in the letters, and yet Walpole 
later said that Gray was never a boy. 

While an undergraduate at Cambridge, Gray was writing West a 
different type of letter, quite serious and full of affection: ‘“You need 
not doubt, therefore, of having a first row in the front box of my 
little heart, and I believe you are not in danger of being crowded 
there.” ““My dear West, I more than ever regret you; it would be 
the greatest of pleasures to me, to know what you do, what you 
read, how you spend your time, &c:&c:” In these letters Gray and 
West exchanged poems with one another, translations and original 
Latin poems, almost anything to keep the poetic rivalry going. This 
kept up during their undergraduate years and the two years Gray 
was on the Continent with Walpole. As Gray saw more of Walpole 
in the enforced intimacy of travel, he turned more eagerly to West, 
sent him long descriptions of his travels, composed for him many 
Latin poems (some of them personal), and let it be known plainly 
that he longed to be in England with him. 

Gray had by this time already lost Walpole, for the famous quar- 
rel at Reggio was but a symbol of their many differences and an 
inevitable culmination of numerous petty irritations. Walpole was 
becoming the man of the world and the dilettante, and Gray could 
not have kept up with him even if he had desired to do so. The break 
with Walpole was no great loss to Gray; but the death of West a 
few years later in 1742 was.a tragedy. Gray had by 1742 come to 
the writing of original English poems; and the first of them, The 
Ode to Spring, he sent to West, not knowing he was already dead. 
From his grief at the loss of West, he wrote a beautiful tribute in 
Latin verse and got the inspiration, I believe, for the Ode on Adver- 
sity, the Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College, and the 
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Elegy in a Country Churchyard. It is futile to conjecture what he 
might have done if West had lived, but it is true that he got his first 
urge for poetry from West, and that his most genuine emotional 
poems came from his grief at the death of his friend. 

After the influence of Eton and his youthful friends, perhaps the 
best clue to the puzzle is to be found in Gray’s aimlessness of pur- 
pose. He had nothing to work for, and was not anxious to find 
anything definite at which to spend his time. He went back to Cam- 
bridge in 1742 to study law, and in a little over a year got his Bach- 
elor of Laws degree, but there is no indication that he ever intended 
to follow that profession. He merely stayed on at Cambridge, and 
soon he was in the midst of a study of Greek civilization, playfully 
accusing himself of being the chief offender in a community given 
over to the power of laziness. He told Wharton that he was pro- 
moted over the heads of the old servants to “Grand Picker of 
Straws, & Push-Pin-Player in ordinary to her supinity.”” That was 
in 1744, the very year he began taking notes on the most erudite of 
the learned journals of Europe, preparing an elaborate bibliography 
for the study of the classics, history, and travel, and comparing 
modern travel books with the ancient geography of Strabo. These 
are weighty straws to pick in the service of laziness, and yet they 
show that he is evading any possible necessity of deciding what to 
do by digging into the study of the past. He is, in short, playing the 
gentleman and excusing himself with good-humored banter. He 
knew what he was doing but was unwilling to do anything else. Why? 

Gray played the gentleman because he wanted to be a gentleman, 
a man of taste, a dabbler in letters, and an antiquarian. He loved 
his brief contacts with people of importance when they did not in- 
trude upon his personal privacy. He visited the country estates of 
those he knew, and gossiped in his letters about the doings of those 
in the fashionable world he pretended to scorn. He boasts of “‘flaunt- 
ing about at publick Places of all kinds” with John Chute and Fran- 
cis Whithed, two men of importance he had met a few years before 
in Italy, and admits that the world still attracts him and that ‘‘agree- 
able well-meaning People of Sense (thank Heaven there are so few 
of them) are my peculiar Magnet.”’ But, he adds regretfully, “It is 
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a foolish Thing, that one can’t only not live as one pleases, but 
where & with whom one pleases, without Money.” 

| Gray was cursed with a gentleman’s desires without the necessary 
money and rank to go with it. He learned to compromise very early 
i in life, but the compromise hurt his pride, especially when it made 
\ him dependent upon others. This process only once reached open 
rebellion—in his quarrel with Walpole in Italy —but it often ran- 
kled in him and led him farther into his scholarly retirement at 
Cambridge, where he could play the gentleman in his own way. Rich- 
ard Hurd, who knew Gray well, wrote as his version of an epitaph 
for the poet: “If he had been more at ease in his circumstances, and 
| a little higher in rank, he would have been, not more estimable, but 

more happy.” 

And so Gray settled in Cambridge, where he could live like a gen- 
tleman. He had a modest income from the remnants of his father’s 
wasteful spending, and this was gradually increased through the 
bequests of childless relatives until at his death he left an estate 

| worth about £7000, a tidy sum in 1771. Even at Cambridge he was 
| } often in the earlier years hard-pressed for money, and yet he never 

showed any desire to make money. Cambridge was part of Gray’s 

compromise: it was conveniently located, it had great treasures of 
books and manuscripts (and Gray was constantly plundering them), 
it offered the companionship of a few choice spirits, and it was inex- 
pensive. Gray came to love the place, even though the rougher un- 
dergraduates continued to irritate him and he continued to get in 
i his slaps at them by satirizing Cambridge itself as a place of dark- 
| ness and ignorance. 

These are some of the reasons for Gray’s abandoning poetry for 
scholarship. But the final blame is to be laid to his own nature. 
There is no essential conflict between the creative and the scholarly: 
Milton showed how easily the two can mix when the individual is 
guided by a fixed purpose; Johnson was driven to both by necessity ; 
and, a generation after Gray, Goethe furnished, through his abun- 
dant energy, the supreme example of the wedding of poetry and 
learning. 













































But Gray was not made of such stern stuff. Frail in body, fear- 
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some and anxious in temperament, and fastidious in manners, he 
evaded the responsibility of the workaday world and belied the na- 
tive ability of his creative mind. He inherited a frail body. Of twelve 
children he was the only one to survive infancy, and would certainly 
have suffocated, “had not his mother . . . ventured to open a vain 
with her own hand, which instantly removed the paroxysm.” Look 
at the painting of Gray as a lad, done by the fashionable Jonathan 
Richardson and now hanging in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cam- 
bridge: the beautiful head looks out of proportion to the thin, al- 
most emaciated body. No wonder that he could not enter into sports, 
and preferred to sit pensively under Burnham beeches while his 
uncle rode to hounds; no wonder that he had little to do with the 
undergraduates at Cambridge, who spoke of him as “Miss Gray.” 
Before he was forty, he was suffering, despite a very temperate life, 
from attacks of gout that left him listless and melancholy. From the 
symptoms so feelingly described (in Latin) in his notebooks, one 
judges that he suffered from insomnia and almost chronic dyspepsia 
as well as from the pain in his legs that at times made even the pres- 
sure of bed clothes seem unbearable. 

He was fearsome in temperament. He was so afraid of fire that 
he improvised a fire escape in the form of a rope ladder for his 
rooms at Peterhouse, a proceeding so unusual, by the way, that 
some young bloods raised a false alarm one night to see him use it 
and thereby drove him to seek more congenial living quarters across 
the street at Pembroke. He was never on horseback in an age when 
riding was almost a necessity. On his expeditions into the Lake 
District and even into the Highlands of Scotland, he seldom went 
far from the comfortable quarters of his hosts and never penetrated 
into the wilder sections. Even when he was not actually ill, he was 
constantly worrying about a future attack. He was afraid of the 
world, and retreated into his shell of indifference and scorn. 

Even his friends admitted that Gray was fastidious and effemi- 
nate, indeed obnoxiously affected in the presence of those he disliked. 
Unquestionably he was precise and orderly in everything he under- 
took, whether it was in packing and carefully labelling the miscel- 
laneous dishes he inherited from his aunt or in writing in his very 
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neat hand innumerable notes for his Commonplace Book. In dress 
he was meticulous: the various portraits attest it, but the best 
evidence is from the expense accounts of his trips to London, where 
the most prominent items, excluding his indulgences in snuff and 
the theater, are for personal adornment. Here are a few samples 
from his pocket notebooks: for 1755—stockings, £3.9.0; breeches, 
£1.11.6; perfumer’s bill, £1.9.6; 9 handkerchiefs, £2.5.9; and for 
1760—pair of velvet breeches, £2.2.0; linen, ruffles, & making of 
6 shirts, £5.9.0; and more stockings, handkerchiefs, and perfume. 

A recluse of Gray’s known fastidiousness, living in a university 
wholly in male society, may get a reputation for effeminacy, or 
among the more outspoken even for homosexual tendencies. Rumors 
were abundant among those who did not know Gray personally. 
The reviewer of Mason’s life of Gray for the Monthly Review 
(John Langhorne, student at Clare, 1759-1761) gives us a sample 
of student gossip about the poet: “After his return from his travels, 
he commonly wore a muff, an object of no small derision with the 
university-lads! If he went to a coffee-house, he would tell the 
waiter, in a tone the most effeminate, to give him ‘that silly paper- 
book’. The Gentleman’s Magazine this was, and, sometimes, very 
likely, the Review.” It is true that for the last ten years of his life 
Gray’s most intimate friends were among the young men of Cam- 
bridge, and that his letters to the brilliant young Swiss nobleman, 
Victor de Bonstetten, whom Gray had taken under his wing at 
Cambridge, betray all the longing of one’s first love affair. Read 
the evidence in the letters; read the psychologist’s interpretation in 
Roger Martin’s Essai sur Gray; and draw your own conclusions. 
Certainly Gray was not heterosexual, yet we cannot fabricate overt 
homosexual practices from the meager evidence at hand. But finical 
he was, prim and neat in his manners and dress, precise and elegant 
in his speech and in his poetry. Indeed, much of what is fine in Gray 
comes from this very fastidiousness. 

In society Gray was often morose and silent, but at times he 
could be extremely agreeable. Here is his own account of a month 
at a country house on the Thames: “For me, I am come to my 
resting place [his rooms at Pe:..broke], and find it very necessary, 
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after living for a month in a house with three women that laughed 
from morning to night, and would allow nothing to the sulkiness 
of my disposition. Company and cards at home, parties by land and 
water abroad, and (what they call) doing something, that is, 
racketting about from morning to night, are occupations, I find, 
that wear out my spirits.”’ And here is Walpole’s description of one 
of these parties: “They went a party to dine on a cold loaf, and 
passed the day; Lady A[ilesbury] protests he never opened his lips 
but once, and then only said, ‘““Yes, my Lady, I believe so.” 

But Mrs. Billy Robinson, his hostess at Denton in Kent, writes 
to a friend about having “for almost a fortnight a very agreeable 
Gentleman in the House whose Conversation is both instructing and 
entertaining . . . tis Mr. Gray who is well known for having wrote 
several pretty Ellegies.”’ And student Norton Nichols, who has just 
met Gray for the first time: ‘‘What I could chiefly observe in him 
was vast politeness, great Good nature, and the most elegant accu- 
racy of Phrase in the World.” Gray himself gives evidence of his 
amiability by inquiring about the Wharton children who had eagerly 
listened to him and hunted insects and flowers for him: “has Miss 
Wh: served her time yet as a Bride-maid? I hope it may prove a 
good omen to her! does Miss Peggy rival Claude Lorraine yet, & 
when does she go to York? do Debo and Betty tend their Chry- 
salises, & their samplers? is Kee’s mouth as pretty as ever? does 
Robin read like a Doctor, dance like a fairy, & bow like a Courtier? 
does Dicky kick up his heels, & study Geography? please to answer 
me as to all these particulars.” And yet Walpole, who should have 
known him best, said Gray was the worst company in the world. 

The combination of sprightliness and elegance which Gray 
showed in select company appears always in his writings. His letters 
are full of it, and are generally reckoned among the best of any 
age. His poetry, too, is composed with a conciseness and accuracy 
of phrase that is the despair of all who try to imitate it. The Elegy, 
indeed, is the very triumph of fastidiousness; in it Gray compressed 
into a few well-chosen phrases what others had been verbosely 
saying for centuries. 
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Slowly the pieces begin to fit together. Gray’s character, as we 
have seen, was far from simple, combining as it did so many 
factors—the frail physique, the reflective mind, the anxious tem- 
perament, the conditioning by his early surroundings, the inertia 
and lack of purpose, and, finally, the adjustments and compensa- 
tions that gave him a degree of happiness. He learned to be happy 
despite his desire to be a gentleman and despite ill health: he com- 
pensated for his poor physique by using his excellent mind, and for 
his feeling of social inferiority by becoming the sort of gentleman 
who writes and studies purely as an amateur. That is why he wrote 
poetry only for himself and his friends, spent most of his time 
reading in many fields, and refused to become poet laureate or in 
any way be looked upon as a professional writer. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The pen-and-ink sketch of Frank L. Stanton, Atlanta journalist and 
poet, memorializes his long friendship with Joel Chandler Harris, 
with whom he served on The Atlanta Constitution. Lewis Gregg, 
former staff artist on the newspaper, now a well-known portrait 
painter, presented the drawing to Julian LaRose Harris, then man- 
aging editor of the Constitution, who eventually placed it in the 
memorial collection dedicated to his father in the Emory University 
Library. Mr. Gregg made many sketches of his famous associates, 
several of which are in the memorial collection. The drawing of 
Stanton measures 1034 x 1334 inches, is signed and year-dated by 
the poet with the autograph of his best-known quatrain. The Emory 
University Library from various sources has acquired a small but 
representative collection of Mr. Stanton’s manuscripts both of verse 
and prose. 
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Woodrow Wilson and the Nurture 
of Mind 


By RoLAND Musuat FRYE 


The following essay on the educational philosophy of Woodrow Wilson and 
his achievements as educational statesman at Princeton University is intended 
to indicate a somewhat neglected phase of his career looking forward to the 
centennial of his birth, 1956. 


HEN Wooprow WILSON succeeded to the presidency of 

Princeton University after twenty-five years of teaching, 
research, and writing, his principal regret was for the abandon- 
ment of his study as a man of letters, ‘‘a heart breaking thing,” he 
wrote with unwitting irony, “for a fellow who has not yet written 
the particular thing for which he has been training all his life.” 
His supreme intent, thereafter, was to vitalize and elevate the 
total life of his own university, and through it, of other universities. 
Although his total educational program has never been put into 
effect, either at Princeton or elsewhere, his ideas have nonetheless 
exerted a wide influence upon the colleges and universities of this 
country—far wider, indeed, than is generally recognized. For, as 
Charles Grosvenor Osgood has written, “most of the improve- 
ments which have come since his day are inherent in his criticism 
of our institutions, and in his admonitions and plans. The debt, 
unrecognized and unacknowledged—for so the old story always 
runs—is none the less real, though Woodrow Wilson would be 
the last to claim or assert it.” 

What Wilson said and did is primarily important because it 
recalled education from the periphery to the center of the student’s 
and the teacher’s task, and as an educator he is relevant to higher 
learning today entirely apart from what he achieved at Princeton, 
great though those achievements were. His biographer Arthur Link 
writes that the first years of his administration of the university 
“mark him as an educational statesman of originality and breadth 
and strength. Had he resigned the presidency of the University in 
1905, his educational reputation would have been secured and it 
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could have been said that no man, in Princeton’s one hundred and 
sixty years of existence, had made a greater contribution to the 
University’s progress and greatness.”’ Indeed, “never has so much 
new life and vigor been injected at one stroke into an established 
university faculty.” Even the goals which he subsequently failed to 
attain are instructive, as is also the manner of his failure, but his 
validity for our time and for later times will be seen to go beyond 
all of this, and to consist in his ideas and ideals, in the goals which 
he set for the college, in what he so clearly saw as the nature, 
structure, and foundation of higher learning. 

The son of a scholarly Presbyterian minister, Wilson grew up 
in an enlightened and cultured atmosphere. After graduating from 
Princeton in the class of 1879, he prepared himself for the practice 
of law by study at the University of Virginia Law School and by 
private apprenticeship, although he wrote during these years that 
he was “most terribly bored by the noble study of Law.” For a time 
he practiced in Atlanta, but what he primarily wanted from life, 
he discovered, was a position which would afford a moderate in- 
come, considerable leisure, and a style of life favorable to study 
and thought. He therefore determined upon an academic career, 
and in September 1885 he enrolled in the graduate program at 
Johns Hopkins University. Two days before setting out for Balti- 
more, he became engaged to Ellen Axson, also a child of the Presby- 
terian manse, and a gentlewoman of intelligent and artistic tastes. 

At Hopkins, Wilson worked under the great and influential 
Herbert Baxter Adams. Although he later became reconciled both 
to the graduate routine and to his mentor, his early impression of 
Adams was as a “disciple of Machiavelli . . . on the high road to 
preferment, even though his pupils starve, the while, on a very 
meagre diet of ill-served lectures.” Adams’ appraisal of Wilson, 
made to a group of graduate students after Wilson had already 
achieved a wide scholarly reputation and before he became Presi- 
dent of Princeton, is also inceresting. ‘‘Woodrow Wilson,” he said, 
“has the worst memory of any man I ever taught. I could have 
failed him on his examinations if I had asked him questions of fact, 
but give him something to work out and he was magnificent.” 
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In 1885, Wilson’s Constitutional Government appeared, and he, 
too, was on the “high road to preferment.” In June he and Ellen 
Axson were married, and in September he assumed his duties as 
Associate Professor of History at Bryn Mawr. Three years later 
he moved on to Wesleyan University in Connecticut as a full pro- 
fessor. During his second year at Wesleyan, in 1889, his most 
scholarly work, The State, was published. 

In 1890, at the age of thirty-four, Wilson returned to Princeton 
as professor of jurisprudence and political economy. During the 
course of the next few years, he was offered the presidency of 
several colleges and universities, the University of Virginia on 
three occasions seeking to induce him to become its president. He 
steadfastly refused all offers, and in the opinion of his faculty 
colleague and friend George McLean Harper it was only his failure 
to realize “that ‘favorite dream’ of a collegiate university” which 
impelled him to leave Princeton even after twenty years and to 
enter the field of politics. In the meanwhile, he had altered the 
entire educational climate of the university. 

During the twelve years of his Princeton professorship, his 
scholarly reputation was solidly established—the president of Johns 
Hopkins referred to him as the only man with a standing invitation 
to join the Hopkins faculty. In 1896, at the celebration of Prince- 
ton’s sesquicentennial year, Wilson delivered his great address 
“Princeton in the Nation’s Service,” which received a most hearty 
response on all sides and helped to make him the favorite candidate 
for succeeding to the presidency of the university six years later 
when Francis Landey Patton’s educationally lax administration 
came to an end. In 1902, Wilson was the unanimous choice of all 
parties, faculty and trustees, for the presidency, and of his election 
Princeton’s professor of paleontology, William B. Scott, said that 
“if there was one dissenting voice, I failed to hear it.” All recog- 
nized that Wilson would dispel the intellectual laxity which had 
come to dominate the life of the university in recent years. The 
extent to which he would go, of course, none could foretell. 

What Wilson actually accomplished at Princeton was revolu- 
tionary, not only for his own institution but for many others as well. 
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One measure of his influence may be seen in the fact that we today 
regard upperclass departmental concentration as quite normal. Of 
this matter, the ‘dean of American humanists,’ Charles Grosvenor 
Osgood, has said: 


By way of practical revival at Princeton, Wilson’s first order 
of business was rebuilding, or rather building, the course of 
study. The number of courses was much reduced, their time 
extended to three hours a week, and they were so grouped that, 
after the more “disciplinary” work of the first year, properly 
broadened in the second year, each student chose a central sub- 
ject with room about it for rightly related subjects, and his 
study was both extended in range and intensified in process 
towards his degree. Abler students had opportunity in senior 
year to read more freely under advice, following some special 
inquiry, and precipitating their findings in writing. As Wilson 
said, they can thus “graduate into manhood” and “have the 
sensation of standing on their own feet.” If this has now be- 
come a commonplace, it is only because, through the last forty 
years, such reforms have gone into effect in almost every 
higher institution. But the general public acclaim which greeted 
Wilson’s reforms in the course of study is proof enough of 
their timeliness. 


Outside of Princeton, the primary effect of Wilson’s curricular 
changes was in the adoption of ‘“‘a coordinated plan of study with 
the distinguishing feature of upperclass concentration,” as Arthur 
Link puts it, a plan which Harvard adopted in 1910, with Yale 
following shortly thereafter. 

At Princeton, however, the system as instituted went further than 
it generally did elsewhere, for along with the departmental concen- 
tration in Wilson’s plan went the “‘preceptorial system.” A costly 
educational device, which Wilson at first had to subsidize with 
emergency funds donated by the alumni, preceptorial instruction has 
become an integral part of Princeton education. It consists in placing 
students in “precepts” of eight or ten men working under a single 
instructor. By the employment of fifty carefully selected young 
assistant professors, Wilson provided ‘“‘men sufficiently qualified as 
instructors, as scholars, who will be the companions and coaches 
and guides” of the students’ study. In this way he transformed 
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Princeton from ‘‘a place where there are youngsters doing tasks to 
a place where there are men doing thinking, men who are conversing 
about the things of thought, men who are eager and interested in 
the things of thought.” The new system was intended to supplement 
“mere lecturing’—which Wilson characterized as “this pouring of 
learning into empty pitchers’”—but it did not constitue the abandon- 
ment of lecturing, and therein lay one of Wilson’s major strokes of 
genius. A course was taught through two hours of lectures and one 
of preceptorial, thus allowing for a healthy balance of objective 
presentation and subjective assimilation. There are obviously cer- 
tain things which students need to be told before they can begin 
their own constructive investigation and thinking, else their efforts 
may degenerate into a static form of self-expression, and the lectures 
provided one protection against this danger. 

Within Princeton itself, Wilson’s preceptorial system undoubt- 
edly resulted in higher standards and increasing intellectual integrity 
on the part of the student. Examinations were de-emphasized, and 
at least two-thirds of the student’s grade in a course came from his 
performance under his preceptor. Student interest was stimulated, 
the business of learning came alive, and the ‘“‘cram session” method 
of study was consequently discouraged. Wilson was convinced that 
students “are generally made thoughtful by association with men 
who think,” and not by textbooks and lectures alone. He had very 
definite ideas as to who were the ‘men who think,” and had no 
regard for the pedant who could merely “count, and measure and 
search diligently,” and who thereby diverted attention from thought, 
being more intent, say, upon “the phenomena of language than the 
movement of the spirit.” For as Wilson saw it, the college of the 
ideal university “is a place intended for general intellectual disci- 
pline and enlightenment; and not for intellectual discipline and 
enlightenment only, but also for moral and spiritual discipline and 
enlightenment.” 

By the intellectual and spiritual life, Wilson said, he meant ‘‘the 
life which enables the mind to comprehend and make proper use 
of the modern world and all its opportunities.”” What the college 
should impart to its students, he believed, “‘consists in the power to 
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distinguish good reasoning from bad, in the power to digest and 
interpret evidence, in a habit of catholic observation and a prefer- 
ence for the non-partisan point of view, in an addiction to clear and 
logical processes of thought and yet an instinctive desire to interpret 
rather than to stick in the letter of the reasoning, in a taste for 
knowledge and a deep respect for the integrity of the human mind.” 
He was profoundly convinced—and the conviction is implicit in all 
that he wrote—that ‘moral efficiency is, in the last analysis, the 
fundamental argument for liberal culture... . And the deep foun- 
tains of Christian teaching are its most refreshing springs.”’ But 
for Wilson, solidly liberal Calvinist that he was, such a view will 
have no truck with works-righteousness and the teaching of 
moralism : 


You know that we hear a great deal of sentimental cant nowa- 
days about cultivating our characters. God forbid that any man 
should spend his days thinking about his own character. What 
he wants to do is to get out and accomplish something, achieve 
something that is honorable, something that leaves the world a 
little nearer to the ideals that men have at their hearts, and his 
character will take care of itself. Your characters, gentlemen, are 
by-products and the minute you set yourselves to produce them 
you make prigs of yourselves and render yourselves useless. 


Moral efficiency, then, is a by-product, which proceeds out of the 
primary concern of the college to give a preparation for life, rather 
than a store of information. College, he said, ‘is a place for the 
first conspectus of the mind, for a thoughtful poring upon the map 
of life; and the boundaries which should emerge to the mind’s eye 
are not more the intellectual than the moral boundaries of thought 
and action. I do not see how any university can afford such an out- 
look if its teachings be not informed with the spirit of religion and 
that the religion of Christ, and with the energy of a positive faith.” 
Such a religious base, such a foundation in the full breadth and 
depth of Christian thought, will furnish “the prologue to the mind’s 
emancipation: its emancipation from narrowness,—from narrow- 
ness of sympathy, of perception, of motive, of purpose, and of 
hope.” Such emancipating religion, as Wilson saw it, cannot be the 
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merely atomized expression of individual experience. The foun- 
tains of Christian teaching are deep, and its streams broad, and 
Wilson’s liberalism was the liberalism of a profound orthodoxy, 
which distrusted fragmentation and atomism. This position is en- 
couraged throughout his writings, but one statement may suffice 
for illustration: 
The world in which we live is troubled by many voices, seeking 
to proclaim righteousness and judgment to come; but they dis- 
turb without instructing us. They cry out upon this point or 
upon that, but they have no whole doctrine which we can accept 
and live. They exaggerate, distort, distract. But they are dan- 
gerous voices, for all they are so obviously partial and unwise, 


because we have no clearly conceived standards of common 
thought to which to hold them. 


His view of history and of the uses of the past in terms of its 
actions and thoughts was preéminently Christian, and in Wilson’s 
thinking it appeared obvious that no man could know the world 
in which he lived until he had in some measure come to know the 
men who had possessed it and tried its ways before he was given 
his brief run upon it. “There is no sanity,” he said, “comparable 
with that which is schooled in the thoughts that will keep.”” He had 
the greatest respect for the religious tradition of Princeton: “‘Re- 
ligion, conceive it but liberally enough, is the true salt wherewith 
to keep both duty and learning sweet against the taint of time and 
change; and it is a noble thing to have conceived it thus liberally, 
as Princeton’s founders did.” 

Something should surely be said of Wilson as a teacher and as a 
man, working with his students and his colleagues. Throughout his 
educational career he maintained a hearty interest in athletics, and 
cheered vigorously during the games. “All work and no play,” he 
said, “makes Jack a dull boy, not only, but a very unserviceable 
boy, besides, with no ginger or spirit in him, no alertness, no 
capacity to vary his occupations or to make the most of himself.” 
On the Monday after Princeton’s 1898 victory over Yale, Wilson 
left his lecture desk to shake the hand of the player who had won 
the game by a spectacular run, while the class cheered both pro- 
fessor and player. His lectures were continually filled, with auditors 
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standing in the aisles of the university’s largest lecture hall after all 
the seats had been taken. Repeatedly voted the students’ favorite 
Wf professor, he won their respect by the brilliance and lucidity of his 
thought. He opened a lecture by saying, ““Good morning, gentlemen. 
Put up your notebooks and give me your attention.” Although he 
did not discourage all note taking, he recommended that it be held 
to a minimum—a single sheet should be enough for each lecture. 

His immense popularity with the students did not depend upon 
tricks of rhetoric or upon a skilled emotionalism, but was rather 
the product of what his classes recognized as the sheer brilliance of 
his mind, of what one faculty colleague called his ‘‘arrowy penetra- 
tion to essentials,” all of which led Professor William Starr Myers 
to consider him “the greatest class-room lecturer I ever have 
heard,” so much so indeed that he “held his students spell-bound, 
and at the close of a lecture they would often cheer him, not for the 
purpose of bootlicking, but because they just could not help it.” So 
profound was his earnestness in matters of the mind, and so cogent 
his presentation of his educational ideals, that after one extempo- 
raneous address to the faculty in defense of his “Quad Plan” as a 
replacement for the clubs, the faculty “‘actually cheered as well as 
applauded.” And none of this response on the part of faculty and 
of students came as the result of oratorical manipulation; it was 
rather a spontaneous reaction to an intellect on fire, to common 
sense enflamed with genius. 

The greatness of the man was patent long before he entered the 
White House. Dean Robert Kilburn Root, who was scarcely the 
type to be swept off his feet, says of the interview in which Wilson 
persuaded him to come to Princeton as one of the young preceptors, 
that ‘“‘before five minutes had passed I knew that I was in the 
presence of a very great man. . . . Had Woodrow Wilson asked 
me to go with him and work under him while he inaugurated a new 
university in Kamchatka or Senegambia I would have said ‘yes’ 
without further question.” In studying the reactions of the fifty 
young scholars whom Wilson brought to Princeton to establish the 
preceptorial system and to implement his educational reforms, one 
hears as a constantly recurring refrain, 
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Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very Heaven. 


The fifty “preceptor guys . . . to make us wise,” as the senior song 
described them, worked closely with Wilson and supported him in 
his reforming efforts. Of these men, and of Wilson’s influence upon 
them, Professor Osgood, one of their number, has written: 


When you met the man in conference or in conversation, you 
at once felt a compulsion to be your best, not in self-conscious- 
ness nor to accredit yourself, but because something in him 
called for it, and anything but your best seemed unfitting. His 
personal presence was like the climate of a perfect October 
day —tranquil, genial, crisp, bracing, clear, and unveiled by the 
mists of mere “manner” or reserve or official caution. 


As for the students, their reactions to Wilson as a teacher have 
been studied by Professor McMillan Lewis and are summarized in 
this way: “Looking back, Wilson appears to the majority of his 
former students to have been the ideal professor. He sent them 
out of the classroom, they say, with a sense of inspiration—almost 
of dedication—and into the world with a sense of values that has 
remained with them all their lives.”” Evidently he had succeeded in 
his ambition to give them “the materials for a systematic criticism 
of life,” in making them “quick and athletic in the acceptable exer- 
cise of power.” 

Once, as a professor, Wilson was asked how many students were 
at Princeton. “About ten percent,” he replied, and it was his objec- 
tive as president of the university to increase that percentage. The 
low standards which had prevailed for a number of years were 
abandoned, rigid entrance examinations were instituted, and the 
entire tenor of life strengthened. To the father of a prospective 
student who complained about the severity of the entrance examina- 
tions, Wilson replied that if the Angel Gabriel applied for admission 
and did not pass those examinations, he would not be admitted, for 
he would merely be wasting his time. 

With a properly selected group of students admitted to the 
university, standards were in no small measure maintained by the 
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effective operation of the preceptorial system. Students were intro- 
duced to subjects, not just to textbooks, and material was mastered 
rather than memorized. Further, subjects were seen within the 
larger contexts of human existence, and not as fragments isolated 
from the whole. The preceptorial process may be illustrated by 
Wilson’s own practice, as one of his students recalls it: the confer- 
ence might begin ‘“‘with a point in jurisprudence, and as Wilson 
guided the discussion it would be enlarged upon and given meaning 
by the introduction of related material in history or philosophy, 
politics or logic. At last Wilson would skillfully bring the class back 
to the starting point, and they would realize that outside it 
was dark.” 

By 1906 Woodrow Wilson was at the height of popularity and 
acclaim at Princeton. The university “has found itself,” he said, 
“has formulated a clear ideal and deliberately set about the syn- 
thesis of plan necessary to realize it.” The new curriculum, the 
preceptorial system, the entire new regime and climate of the uni- 
versity were attracting widespread and favorable attention. Of 
course, there were some objections. One alumnus greatly amused 
Wilson by remarking that he was “spoiling the best country club in 
America,’ while a student wrote indignantly that “Princeton is 
getting to be nothing but a damned educational institution,” but 
such objections lacked intellectual force, and Wilson seemed 
irresistible. 

Here what has so often been called his tragic fault came into 
operation. In the words of Arthur Link, Wilson ‘“‘was not able to 
oppose the momentum that his nervous energy had built up within 
himself. He was not content to capitalize upon the popularity he 
had won.... He felt a compelling urge to move ahead.” He set for 
himself the goal of abolishing Princeton’s traditional eating clubs, 
and establishing in their place residential quadrangles. He took his 
stand on the basis of his philosophy of education, which called for 
the total integration of the life of the University—‘‘if you wish to 
create a college, therefore, and are wise,” he said, ‘“‘you will seek 
to create a life’—and he suggested his “heretical” plan because 
“the club system had operated to separate the social from the 
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intellectual interests of the students.”’ In terms of the development 
of the clubs, he feared that the proper life of the university would 
become “‘only an artistic setting and background for life on Pros- 
pect Avenue.”’ Furthermore, the club elections excluded about one- 
third of the eligible students, and “their lot is little less than 
deplorable.” In 1907 or 1908 he might have achieved a compromise 
which would have improved the existing system, although without 
the “Quad Plan” integration which he sought, but he refused to 
compromise. ‘‘We are not seeking to form better clubs,” he had 
written, “but academic communities. We are making a university, 
not devising a method of social pleasure.” 

To some Wilson’s tactics seemed highhanded, and there can be 
no question as to his utter intractability at times when tact might 
have been in order. As the months passed it became increasingly 
apparent that alumni opposition was overwhelming, and the trustees 
retreated from their earlier support of his plan despite the fact 
that the majority of the faculty remained loyal. Although decisively 
jettisoned at Princeton, Wilson’s “Quad Plan” was later adopted 
as the House Plan of Harvard and the College Plan of Yale. 

Then came the Graduate School débacle, the “Second Battle of 
Princeton,” as it was called. Many of the lines drawn in the club 
controversy held here. Basically, it was still a struggle over Wilson’s 
ideals of an integrated ‘“‘perfect place of learning,” although in the 
smoke of battle the issues frequently became obscured on both sides. 
Professor Edwin Grant Conklin has summarized the points under 
dispute : 


This controversy concerned primarily the nature of the Gradu- 
ate School and only secondarily the location of the graduate 
college or residential hall. Dean West’s plans were based upon 
English college models and were essentially restrictive in num- 
ber and aristocratic socially. Wilson and Fine on the other 
hand favored democratic ideals with emphasis on productive 
scholarship. Of course the “outsiders” in the faculty who had 
had considerable experience with graduate work in other uni- 
versities favored this latter ideal. The controversy as to the 
size and location of the graduate college reflected these two 
ideals; West wanted this residential hall restricted to a small 
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number, preferably fifty, with rather luxurious appointments, 

and located at a distance from the noise and interruptions of 

undergraduate life; Wilson wanted it located in the midst of 
the campus where the graduate students would infect the un- 
dergraduates with the spirit of scholarship. 

Wilson’s thought on this matter was integrally related to his 
whole view of the life of the mind in a university. He sought a 
community of teachers and pupils, and opposed the influence of the 
German universities which led prospective instructors to think of 
themselves as apart from their students. He was unalterably op- 
posed to the educational view in terms of which professors ‘‘do not 
think of living with their pupils and affording them the contacts of 
culture; they are only accessible to them at stated periods and for a 
definite and limited service; and their teaching is an interruption to 
their favorite work of research.” The graduate college, in which 
the incipient professors lived, must therefore be placed “‘not apart, 
but as nearly as may be at the very heart, the geographical heart, 
of the university; and its comradeship shall be for young men and 
old, for the novice as well as for the graduate. It will constitute 
but a single term in the scheme of coordination which is our ideal.” 

The battle could have been won before it began, perhaps, had 
Wilson allowed his opponent Dean Andrew Fleming West to be 
“kicked upstairs” to the presidency of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1906, but he did not, and as a result was himself 
eventually forced out of Princeton. The early stage of the contro- 
versy centered upon the gift by soap magnate Procter of a half a 
million dollars to erect a graduate college according to Dean West’s 
plan. Despite the mounting pressure from those who said, as Wilson 
paraphrased his opposition, that “it is all very well and very 
interesting to talk about educational ideals; but it is bad business 
to refuse half a million dollars,’’ Wilson was adamant and declared 
\ his intention of resigning if Procter’s offer were accepted. “I cannot 
accede,”’ he said, ‘‘to the acceptance of gifts which take the educa- 
tional policy out of the hands of the Trustees and the Faculty and 
permit it to be determined by those who give money.”’ 

After much bitter debate and political maneuvering on both sides, 
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Wilson won his point. “‘At last,’ he wrote, ‘we are free to govern 
the university as our judgments and consciences dictate,” but in 
reality he was not so free as he had hoped. The bitter fires smould- 
ered; they were not extinguished. Dean West’s faction on the board 
of trustees increased in strength, and Wilson was refused his request 
to refer the entire question of the graduate program to the faculty. 
Wilson’s own utterances were rash and intemperate. Then in May 
1910 the controversy was settled in an unforeseen manner. On May 
18, Isaac C. Wyman died, leaving his entire estate, which was 
estimated to be between two and four million dollars, as endow- 
ment for a graduate college at Princeton along the lines laid down 
by West, and with West as one of two executors. On hearing the 
news, Wilson said, ‘‘We’ve beaten the living, but we can’t fight the 
dead—the game is up,” and West wrote to a friend, “Te deum 
laudamus. Non nobis Domine.” 

Wilson’s opponents at Princeton had unwittingly ‘kicked him 
upstairs” into the White House, a development which at least one 
newspaper had predicted while the fight was going on. His subse- 
quent greatness as a statesman has so preoccupied us that we have 
sometimes forgotten the great years at Princeton, have failed to 
realize that prior to his emergence into public life Woodrow Wilson 
had already achieved a place in the first rank of the educators of 
Western man. 
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The Christmas Spirit 


By EvELYN HoGe PENDLEY 
Evelyn Hoge Pendley (Mrs. Walter O. Pendley), author of Mountain Top 


1 Moments, sent these verses last year as Christmas greetings from Sequoia 
Acres, near Rome, Georgia. 









A merry Christmas to you all! 
How much I love that greeting! 
It captures Christmases gone by, 
Keeps memories so fleeting 






From fading to oblivion. 
It has a way of bringing 

A warm compassion in my soul 
That starts my spirit singing. 









I thrill with all the gaiety, 
4 The bustling, busy buying. 

| With children’s strange, fantastic hopes 
I find myself complying. 









In festive mood I decorate, 
Delight myself with cooking 

\ And sewing great surprises when 
None of my folks are looking. 













I revel in the messages 
1} That come from distant places, 
| | Reviving friendships with a world 





Of unforgotten faces. 





A tender tolerance springs forth. 
A calm, forgiving kindness 

That overcomes my baser thoughts, 
My spiritual blindness. 
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I reach out to the rich, the poor, 
With depths of understanding 
That overrule my selfishness, 
So subtle, yet demanding. 


I see the Christmas candles glow, 
Hear carols from the steeple, 
And on my lips there is a prayer 
For every land and people. 


Triumphant season that transforms 
My doing and my thinking— 

Let me absorb its spirit so 

That it will linger, linking 


Good will and generosity 

To all that I endeavor. 

Let Christmas love and happiness 
Shine from my heart forever. 
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The Federation: Emergence of a 
Nation 


By JoHN KERNAN 


John Kernan, A.B. ’42, M.A. (George Pepperdine College) ’49, went to 
Southern Rhodesia in 1950 as a missionary of the Churches of Christ, where 
he has been engaged in the production of Christian literature. On furlough 
in 1955-56 he is teaching at the Atlanta Christian College. 


HE NEWEST NATION in the world is the Federation of the 

Rhodesias and Nyasaland. It might also claim to be the nation 
with the most cumbersome title; that, however, is generally short- 
ened to “British Central Africa,” or simply the “Federation.” The 
birth of the Federation was one of the great events of Britain’s 
“glorious year” of 1952: the year the radiant Elizabeth was 
crowned; the year the stern, grim Everest was climbed. 

The countries that gave birth to the youngster were all young 
themselves. The two Rhodesias were originally one country under 
jurisdiction of the British South Africa Company. The dynamic 
Cecil Rhodes, dreamer of a ‘“Cape-to-Cairo” empire for Britain, 
engineered mining concessions from native leaders. These conces- 
sions opened the way for white settlement, the first influx being in 
1890 when a hundred men settled at what is now the capital, Salis- 
bury. In 1923 the B.S.A. Company was completely relieved of 
administration. Southern Rhodesia became a crown colony with 
its own parliament, while Northern Rhodesia was made a British 
protectorate. Nyasaland has a slightly different history. In 1891 
Britain formally declared it a protectorate in order to more effec- 
tively defend trading and missionary interests against the Portu- 
guese and to help the natives repel Arab slave traders. 

In terms of twentieth-century progress Southern Rhodesia has 
far outstripped its northern neighbors. This achievement is due 
largely to the difference in political status. The southern country 
has been open to white immigration on a broad basis, while the 
protectorates allow only a few Europeans “for the good of the 
country’’—traders, miners, missionaries, farmers, and government 
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officials. Thus Western civilization has had a much greater impact 
in the southern territory. 

The impact is obvious from the moment one enters the country. 
Little black children in tattered hand-me-downs from white children 
beg for pennies along the railroad track. The Lundi Hotel shoves 
its lighted sign into the blackness of the bush-country night. Native 
men in smart British clothes jabber in Shona or Sindebele or 
Nyanja, occasionally punctuating the conversation with “All right, 
all right.” 

In many respects the impact is tragic. Slummy city locations 
house thousands of people who used to live in the uncrowded fresh 
air of the veld. Other thousands who knew the freedom of the 
nomadic life now sulk in iron-clad cells for not having a pass to go 
from one part of town to another. Women who used to know the 
security of the family now languish in the reserves, wondering dully 
if their husbands have taken a “‘town wife” and completely for- 
gotten them. 

In other respects the impact has been an advantage. The girl 
who might have been sacrificed to the crocodile god is now a teacher 
in a mission school. The boy who would have died of bilharzia has 
been cured by a government doctor. The mother who might have 
been taken slave by a marauding tribe is now a member of the 
Women’s Institute. The father who once spent his time ‘‘smelling 
out” an enemy now pasteurizes milk for a dairy. 

The impact of civilization induces incongruity, the grotesqueness 
of an insistent new opposed by a reluctant old. My first glimpse 
of life in the reserve was of a group of students listening to a lad 
in a ten-gallon hat sing cowboy songs. One of my first glimpses of 
life in town was an African woman seated on the curb of a busy city 
street. Completely indifferent to the cars and the people, she opened 
her dress and began to feed her baby. 

The incongruity is not always superficial. In my class at the mis- 
sion school was a young man about sixteen. He could hardly stay 
awake fifteen minutes at a stretch. One day I suggested that he visit 
the government doctor in the nearby market town of Mrewa. 
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“No, Mufundis, I could not do that. I have been to the white 
doctor. He has not helped me.” 

‘“‘But you can go again,” I said. “‘Maybe the one at Mrewa will 
be able to do something.” 

‘No, I cannot go. My father is not a Christian. He took me to 
a nganga during the last school holidays. The nganga said that I 
have evil spirits in my head. He said that he must take them out. 
Do you see these scars on my forehead?” He pointed to several 
short, thin lines, possibly made by a razor blade. 

‘The nganga cut me and took out the evil spirits.” 

‘The witch doctor has not cured you,” I pointed out. 

‘No, Mufundis, but I am better. He did not get all the evil 
spirits out. I must go back during the next school holiday. He told 
me that if I go to a white doctor the spirits will come back worse 
than before. You see, Mufundis, I cannot go to Mrewa.” 

Incongruity—evil spirits in a mission school; a soft drink sign 
in the middle of the veld; a witch doctors’ association planning a 
college; a radio antenna poking up through the thatch roof of a 
pole-and-dagga hut. These are the symbols of transition; transition 
is Africa today. 

The veld is changing. Sixty years ago Leander Starr Jameson, 
the emissary of Rhodes, visited Lobengula at his kraal in Mata- 
beleland. The king of the Matabele lived in a luxurious mud hut 
with a brown grass roof. The tall veld grass, interspersed with 
murula trees and thorn bushes, stretched away to the horizon on 
every side. Jameson laid out the plans for Bulawayo, his head- 
quarters. He had the veld grass cleared away, the murula and thorn 
chopped down. On top of the sandy clay he laid out streets wide 
enough for a trek cart with sixteen oxen to make a U-turn. Today 
those streets, eight lanes wide, are a joy to the motorist. 

The tall grass used to hide the wild animals, giving them cover 
to sneak up on a meal, or to run away. When the grass began to 
disappear, when white men brought their high-powered rifles, 
animals could no longer hide. They’ve been driven from their 
natural roaming areas into the restriction of the game reserve, 
into the rugged isolation of the Zambesi Valley, into the strange 
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surroundings of the Congo and East Africa. No longer do the 
proud, graceful antlers of kudu and sable point toward the sky. 
In their place rise the stark, severe terraces of modern buildings. 
Five years ago Bulawayo built what was then the tallest building 
in Central Africa, fourteen stories. Since then more than three 
dozen other buildings in Bulawayo and Salisbury have approached 
or passed this height. 

In these buildings are the banks and offices, the stores and 
“manufacturer’s agents; surrounding them are the houses and 
factories. Change has come to the economy of the country. The 
simple barter system of the natives, based on cattle as wealth, has 
been supplanted by modern mining, modern farming, modern 
manufacturing. 

Until World War II the economy of the country was largely 
mineral-based, with copper leading in Northern Rhodesia and gold 
in the south. In the past few years the “Copper Belt” has developed 
into the third largest field in the world, while gold has declined. 
Leading minerals in Southern Rhodesia now are asbestos, chrome, 
mica, and zinc. Fortunately for the stability of the country, agricul- 
ture and manufacturing now help to broaden the economic base. 

Farming is still carried on by the natives, but quickly passing 
away are the ancient land-robbing practices of overgrazing and 
one-crop planting. The use of sledges also led to extensive soil 
erosion. These clumsy contraptions were made of one or two logs 
as runners, with a rough-hewn platform spiked or lashed on top. 
Pulled by oxen, the logs wore tracks which quickly grew into gullies 
during the rainy season. The natives didn’t care; when the land 
failed to produce, the village moved on. 

Native farmers today are under the direction of government 
agricultural demonstrators who give training and help in crop 
rotation, erosion control, contour plowing, organic fertilization, 
and other modern farming methods. A program leading to recogni- 
tion as a “Master Farmer” provides incentive. The government is 
also undertaking an extensive agricultural research program and 
numerous irrigation and reforestation projects. 
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Although one still sees many ox-drawn plows, mechanization is 
on the increase. This is particularly true of European-owned farms, 
which account for the larger part of the market crops. In the 
Rhodesias tobacco is the moneymaker, with corn next; in Nyasaland, 
tea heads the list. Unfortunately, too many people riding the to- 
bacco boom have been solely interested in making money. The 
result is that the crop has ruined the soil while drying kilns have 
denuded the land of trees. 

Though larger acreage, more fertile ground, and greater capital 
allow the white farmers as a group to end up economically ahead 
of the natives, individual Africans do very well. One ‘Master 
Farmer’ near Bulawayo, for example, is reported to have made 
£2000 off tomatoes in one season. This is a far cry indeed from the 
days when a man’s wealth was measured in terms of cattle and 
wives and the chief value of the cattle was to purchase the wives. 

Industrial development started in earnest only after the Second 
World War. As far as the natives were concerned, they hardly 
had any “home industries:” pottery-making, basketry, beadwork, 
and metal-working were not highly developed arts. Much more 
adroit artisans were the people preceding the present Bantu. Little 
is known about them; their most famous monument is Zimbabwe 
ruins, near Ft. Victoria, which has yielded an amazing supply of 
gold and metal artifacts far more skillfully wrought than objects 
produced by contemporary tribes. The ruins themselves evidence 
an astonishing engineering skill. The largest single structure is the 
Elliptical Temple, 830 feet long, with walls up to thirty-five feet 
high and sixteen feet thick. This entire edifice is made of rough- 
hewn granite blocks laid without mortar. The Karanga people who 
now inhabit the area are not capable of such construction; in fact, 
they have no authentic legends concerning it. 

Thus the emergence of modern industry represents a decided 
transformation for the region. Manufacturing is varied, ranging 
from government-sponsored cotton gin and steel plant to privately 
owned clothing, enamelware, radio, and many other types of fac- 
tories. As with mining and farming, the chief labor force is African. 
Wages, of course, are much less than those paid to Europeans for 
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similar work. The scale runs from the equivalent of $6.00 to $30.00 
a month plus living accommodation and food. This ‘“‘cheap labor” 
is not cheap, however, as the African is slow, inefficient, and care- 
less. How can one expect him to be otherwise? With no technical 
background in his own culture, he does extremely well to learn a 
factory job at all. 

A major difficulty with native labor is the nomadic spirit and the 
“one foot in the reserve” attitude. Trains and buses give the native 
an easy, convenient, and inexpensive way to satisfy his natural bent 
to travel. They also allow him easy access from town to town for 
work; easy access to the reserve for loafing, and for the security 
and comfort of the familiar. After six months or a year, maybe 
two or three years, the worker suddenly announces that his 
“mother” has died. He must go home. (In the complex system of 
Bantu relationships, a “mother” may be an actual mother or any 
other female relative, including a great aunt twice removed. By 
tribal dictate, every relative is expected to attend the funeral.) He 
leaves the next day, never to return. 

Natives who come down from Nyasaland to Southern Rhodesia 
are required by law to return after two years. This is an answer 
to the tragic situation of a few years ago when too many men left 
their families to fend for themselves in a country constantly on the 
verge of famine. Obviously a migrant labor force, whether volun- 
teer or forced, does not make for industrial stability. 

One of the significant features of industrialization is the increas- 
ing use of women in factories. This evidences a major change in 
African mores, as women traditionally have no status in society. 
Even now tribal law regards them as minors. Traditionally their 
place has been to manage the home, children, and garden, and 
keep their husbands happy. They have been little better than slaves 
of the husbands. They were not expected to show initiative or 
independence; they were merely one of a crowd. (Oftn it was a 
crowd, too, with one man having ten, twelve, even fifteen wives. ) 
The situation is changing. Whereas a few years ago girls tended 
cattle until they were twelve or thirteen, then got married, today 
more and more girls go to school until they are seventeen or 
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eighteen, then work in a factory or home (or possibly nurse or 
teach) for two or three years, then get married. Many continue 
to work after marriage. This change in their life schedule is pro- 
found, and while women cannot yet be dubbed ‘“‘emancipated,” their 
condition is steadily improving. 

Even in the field of race relations, there is transition. Racial 
harmony and respect have made great advances from the early days 
of white settlement where every African was a “———— Kaffr” 
and every white man had to be knelt to and addressed as ‘“‘Baas.”’ 
The journalists’ union has desegregated, while the bar association 
recently admitted a native lawyer. The basis of the union between 
the three territories was racial “partnership,” though after more 
than three years of discussion there has been no official definition 
of the term. One certain conclusion, however, is that the idea of a 
“senior partner” and a “junior partner,” as proposed by some 
Rhodesian Afrikaaners, was not the concept held by those who 
framed the Federal Constitution. The Federal parliament, for 
example, has African members, while voting privileges in election 
are open to a person of any race who can meet the financial and 
educational requirements. (Contrast this with the retrogressive 
activities of South Africa, where every attempt legal and illegal 
has been made to get the Coloured voters off the common voters’ 
roll.) 

The partnership concept hasn’t yet eliminated such sights as 
separate buses, park benches marked ‘‘Warungu cete”’ (Europeans 
only), or separate entrances to public buildings. It has developed 
vigorous inter-racial associations in each of the three territories 
(and equally vigorous ““White Supremacy” organizations) and a 
new awareness on the part of many whites that if Africa is to be 
safe for them, it can only be so on the basis of mutual understanding, 
respect, and codperation between all races. Similarly many Africans 
and Coloureds are accepting the principle that they can achieve 
their own fulfillment only through the help and guidance of whites. 

Coloureds themselves are an evidence of the impact of civiliza- 
tion. A creation of the intermingling of white and black, they are 
unwanted by either group. They themselves aspire toward white- 
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dom, spurn their black kinsmen. A pronounced minority, not over 
15,000 in the whole Federation, they are growing increasingly 
vociferous. As their language is English, their way of life is Euro- 
pean, they could easily be granted a full partnership with whites. 

Although we have been dealing primarily with British Central 
Africa, the whole continent is partaking of this transition. In some 
countries, as the Belgian Congo, it is proceeding calmly and wisely ; 
in others, as the French territories and Egypt, it is angry and fiery. 
In East Africa, the Mau Mau synthesis of jungle voodoo and 
medieval black magic is an effort to reverse the trend, while the 
Union of South Africa is a question mark. Although in recent years 
it has emerged as a world power of some consequence, it has not 
allowed its non-white peoples to share fully in the benefits of that 
development. If the Nationalist dream of an Afrikaans Republic 
is realized, South Africa will slip backwards, into the darkness of a 
Hitler-style dictatorship complete with all the evil myths of the 
“pure race” and the “supernation.” 

The future of the Federation looks bright. If it can continue to 
stave off influences from the south, can continue to be administered 
by men with judgment and conscience, this weanling country may 


be just deft enough to lead the rest of the continent completely out 
of the darkness. 
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A Rationale of Medical Education 
“What seek ye?” John 1:38 


By OsLer A. ABBOTT 
Osler A. Abbott, A.B. (Princeton) ’33, M.D. (Johns Hopkins) ’37, is As- 


sistant Professor of Surgery and Chief, Division of Thoracic Surgery. 

As the field of medicine advances, the result in part of more inten- 
sive specialization, there has arisen an increasingly greater need to 
clarify the rdle of the true physician to the beginning medical stu- 
dent. In a field devoted to furthering the well-being of the whole 
individual, there is no place for a cold, localized scientific approach 
by the physician. Medicine is a profession, not an isolated field of 
science. The practice of this profession, incorporating a practical 
idealism and altruism, constitutes an art. Every mature physician 
concedes that the practitioner of the present and the future must 
treat the whole individual, adequately incorporating a full knowl- 
edge of the critical relationship between body, mind, and social 
responsibilities. However, the expanding knowledge of detail and 
resultant need for intensive training tends to produce harmful limi- 
tations of the student’s vision and usefulness. He tends to become 
a machine heavily encumbered with material diagnostic aids. This 
might be the limit of his educational growth. Too much time re- 
quired in mastering the facts of his profession ofttimes blinds him 
in regard to the fuller life of which medicine is but a part. He must 
be given an adequate perspective so as to understand the relation- 
ship between society and the individual with disease. 

Feeling a vital need to orient the beginning student relative to 
his future role in dealing with humans and humanities, it becomes 
necessary to acquaint the student with the attitudes and traits of 
character desirable for his medical curriculum vitae. The following 
dissertation was originally presented as one of a series of orienta- 
tion lectures for freshman medical students at Emory University. 
The continuing intellectual and spiritual growth necessary for com- 
plete physicians of all ages gives us reason to recommend that they 
also might pause to read and consider some of the matters herein 
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T IS AN INHERENT RESPONSIBILITY of medical teachers to present 
I to new students a clear picture of the rationale of their forth- 
coming medical education. This is not a simple task. You have 
crossed a barrier as you left your undergraduate college years. 
What may have been the dry bones of preparatory academic train- 
ing should now become clothed with a growing interest and stimu- 
lus. Strange surroundings, new faces, unusual ideas, and we hope an 
atmosphere of practical idealism now confront you. It is my task to 
briefly outline for you the reasonableness of your forthcoming edu- 
cational program, the integration of its component parts by which it 
is planned to make of you a useful, productive student practitioner. 

This term, student practitioner, is an expansile definition—the 
description of the inquisitive physician in whom the sacred hunger 
for expanded knowledge persists from the onset of his formal 
studies in medical school until his final withdrawal from active 
medical thought. It is a term frequently used by Sir William Osler. 
His works and essays may act as useful and important guideposts 
for your tour of matters medical. I might better replace my remarks 
today by reading, and I hope, properly interpreting for you, the 
message contained in his essay on the ‘‘Student Life.” This lecture 
for medical students constituted his farewell address to those uni- 
versities of his youth, namely McGill, Pennsylvania, and Johns 
Hopkins. In it he stated, ‘““Get accustomed to test all sorts of book 
problems and statements for yourself and take as little as possible 
on trust.” He suggested that medical students “Begin with a careful 
observation of fellow students and of teachers; then every patient 
you see becomes a lesson in much more than the malady from which 
he suffers.” Indeed, your formal schooling here encompasses but 
four short years of your living, and your medical education must 
not cease with the receipt of your diploma. The true student prac- 
titioner is imbued with the meaning of Sir William’s statement, that 
“The hardest conviction to get into the mind of a beginner is that 
the education upon which he is engaged is not a college course, not 
a medical course, but a life course for which the work of a very few 
years under tepchers is but a preparation.” The field upon which 
you now enter’ is neither crisp, nor cold, nor narrow, nor of brief 
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limitations. It is a field of work, with horizons far and dimly con- 
fined. As has been said, ‘““The practice of medicine is an art, not a 
trade: a calling, not a business; a calling in which your heart will 
be exercised equally with your head.” 

To define a rationale of medical education it is necessary for us 
to consider several aspects. We need to discover the desires and 
incentives of the students. The responsibilities of the faculty are to 
be considered. With this mortar, we must then consider the build- 
ing stones: the character traits and habits of the students desirable 
for further development; the integration of courses medical; and 
the interdependence of the foregoing with that field of broader edu- 
cation wherein we try to understand our fellow man. 

First, let us consider the students. Why are you here? ‘What 
seek ye?” To what purpose do you strive in becoming a physician? 
Some in caustic phrase would answer by employing the narrow self- 
ishness and egotism of the Freudian school. They would base your 
reason for entering medicine upon pure self-seeking. We prefer to 
feel that you are motivated by the principles of a much greater 
Guide, a Person who devoted His life to others, and by so doing 
showed us the profitableness and value of such a life. “Not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.’”’ We trust, therefore, that your 
entry into medicine is founded upon an honest and altruistic cause. 
To paraphrase Thomas Browne, we hope that you “Desire rather 
to cure the patient’s infirmities than your own necessities.” A prac- 
tical expression for the rationale of your entry into medicine is a 
desire to undergo the measures necessary to develop maximal! under- 
standing of disease, so as to evolve through your hands a maximal 
usefulness and happiness in your patients. This is the underlying 
principle and desire of all men of medicine. 

This then is the idea. How can it be realized? To properly utilize 
the facilities and faculties available to you, you must develop certain 
character traits and habits. There must be a sustaining fabric made 
up of an absorbing desire to know and understand the truth of 
things medical. An unswerving steadfastness in this pursuit must be 
yours. Throughout your course of medicine and course of life, we 
admonish you to keep “an honest heart, free from suspicion, guile 
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and jealousy.’ In separate category you must develop an inquisitive- 
ness for things reasonable and truthful; a constancy in the pursuit 
of knowledge, namely—work; honesty, not only with others but 
with yourself; charitableness; vision; and withal a useful balance. 

To develop a real search and desire for truth, we must be able 
to recognize it. Locke noted that “Truth scarce ever carried it by 
vote anywhere at its first appearance.” The validity of this state- 
ment is emphasized by the history of all discoveries of first rank. 
In the first chapter of Harvey’s classic description of the circulation 
of the blood, De Motu Cordis, he comments: “These views, as 
usual, pleased some more, others less; some chid and calumniated 
me, and layed it to me as a crime that I dare to depart from the 
precepts and opinions of all anatomists.’”’ There is considerable 
similarity in regard to the growth of truth to the states of knowl- 
edge defined in Plato’s Theaetetus, namely, acquisition, latent pos- 
session, conscious possession. In the Harveian Oration of 1906, it 
is stated: “Like a living organism, truth grows, and its individual 
evolution may be traced from the tiny germ to the nature product, 
never springing, Minerva-like, to full stature at once; truth may 
suffer all the hazards incident to generation and gestation. .. . All 
scientific truth is conditioned by the state of knowledge at the time 
of its announcement. . . . This general acquiescence, this aspect of 
certainty is not reached per saltum, but is of slow, often difficult 
growth.” Walter Bagehot tells us that the pain of a new idea is 
one of high intensity. ‘“‘It is, as people say, so upsetting; it makes 
you think that, after all, your favorite notions may be wrong, your 
firmest beliefs ill-founded; it is certain that till now there was no 
place allotted in your mind to the new and startling inhabitant; and 
now that it has conquered an entrance, you do not at once see which 
of your old ideas it will not turn out, with which of them it can be 
reconciled and with which it is at essential enmity.” 

The search for truth and the need for reason in the physician are 
fundamental necessities because of the underlying reasonableness of 
everything in medicine. This constitutes the overall common sense 
and practicability incorporated therein. The appeal to one’s own 
reason is emphasized in the words of Sir Thomas Browne in 1632: 
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‘Having in my riper years and confirmed judgement seen and exam- 
ined all, I find myself obliged by the principles of grace, and the law 
of mine own reason to embrace no other.”’ Throughout your medical 
life you will be impressed by the interaction of grace and reason. 
Practical idealism is fundamental but difficult. In the words of Sam- 
uel Johnson, ““We may take Fancy for a companion, but we must 
follow Reason as our guide.” We are fortified in our religio 
medici by the knowledge that there is a marked reasonableness 
in everything which the Lord has created. One becomes increas- 
ingly impressed with His underlying principles of building upon a 
foundation of common sense, simplicity, and adaptability in the 
construction of the human being. Thus we emphasize throughout 
our activity as a student practitioner and as a student teacher, the 
simplicity, common sense, and reasonableness of the human body 
and its workings. 

As truth and reason are fundamental for a proper and solid 
foundation, so is the next counterpart—vision—an essential for 
continued and colorful intellectual growth. We must not become 
blinded by the temporary successes of the present. It is often hum- 
bling to appreciate the happenings of the past and to scan the ex- 
pected happenings of the future. History has been defined as 
“simply the biography of the mind of man.” Your colleagues, the 
student practitioners of A. D. 2050, may well look back with some 
derision at the smug contentment of our medical knowledge here in 
1950. It must be with some degree of a smirk and a smile that they 
will scan the “unbelievable brilliance and tremendous spread of 
knowledge existing in this our day.’’ With a similar derision, may 
we look at the statement of Stephen Paget in 1896, when he re- 
marked with positive authority: ““We can be assured that the prog- 
ress of the surgery of the chest has now reached its zenith.”” There 
is even some amusement when we listen to the words of the famous 
surgeon Bilroth in 1880, when he stated that “Surgery of the heart 
constitutes a prostitution of the surgeon’s art.” This staid accept- 
ance of the iron yoke of conformity, this trend to mental inflexi- 
bility and blindness reminds us of the famous lines which occurred 
to Henry Sidgwick in his sleep: 
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We think so, because all other people think so; 

or because—or because—after all, we do think so; 

or because we were told so, and we think we must think so. 
Or because we once thought so and think we still think so; 
or because having thought so, we think we will think so. 

To an inquiring mind and a love of reason and of truth, we must 
add a continuing active current to the flow of our education, namely 
the steadfast, industrious pursuit of knowledge through that master 
word of medicine, namely, work. Continuous persistent industry is 
without question directly responsible for all advances in medicine 
during the past twenty-five centuries. The words of Alexander Ham- 
ilton are illustrative: ““Men give me credit for some genius. All the 
genius I have lies in this: When I have a subject in hand, I study it 
profoundly. Day and night it is before me, my mind becomes per- 
vaded with it. Then the effort which I have made is what people 
are pleased to call the fruit of genius. It is the fruit of labor and 
thought.”’ To develop a capacity for work requires the development 
of the work habit. Work does not necessarily, as Tom Sawyer said, 
“Consist of whatever a body is obliged to do; and play consists of 
whatever a body is not obliged to do.” Rather may we apply the 
saying of Tillotson: ‘“‘When we have practiced good actions awhile, 
they become easy; when they are easy, we take pleasure in them; 
when they please us we do them frequently; and then, by frequency 
of act, they grow into habit.” Withal the work habit would be of 
little value without real system. Your work must incorporate a pre- 
liminary planning so that you can utilize your capacities to the great- 
est possible advantage with minimal effort. As Osler said, “By 
cultivating system .. . I say, cultivating advisedly, since some of you 
will find the acquisition of systematic habits very hard. There are 
minds congenitally systematic; others have a life-long fight against 
an inherent tendency to diffuseness and carelessness in work.”’ 

The innate charitableness of the physician needs no further em- 
phasis, but let us dwell briefly on the traits of innate honesty and 
balance. Honesty in our medical education consists not only of an 
investigation of fact or theory but also of ourselves. It is a truism 
that if we can’t be absolutely honest with ourselves, we cannot pos- 
sibly be honest with others or with the interpretation of facts. We 
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must be able to analyze our own physical reactions, sensations, 
mental reactions and behavior, our successes and—of utmost impor- 
tance—to analyze honestly the reason for our failures. By this 
process we will grow intellectually. By such intellectual growth we 
can best digest the offerings from both our formal education and 
our observation of our fellow man. Let us listen to the wry humor 
of Carlyle as he says, ‘‘Make yourself an honest man, and you may 
be sure that there is one rascal less in the world.”’ 

Finally, in regard to character traits let us think regarding bal- 
ance. It is well “to divide your attention equally between books and 
man.” We must appreciate and not condemn those happy sources of 
self-renewal, such as rest, relaxation, and avocations. It is true that 
we must in some degree concur with Michelangelo as he states, 
“There are sciences which demand the whole of a man, without 
leaving the least portion of his spirit free for other distractions.” 
But you will be a better man and oft a better doctor for some type 
of avocation. The neglect by students of the sources of self- 
renewal was well described by Robert Burton when he said, “Other 
men look to their tools; a painter will wash his pencils; a smith will 
look to his hammer, anvil, forge; an husbandman will mend his 
plow-irons and grind his hatchet if it be dull . . . only scholars neg- 
lect that instrument, their brain and spirits which they daily use.” 
It is well during our humdrum routine to recognize the poetry of 
the commonplace of the ordinary man, of the plain toilworn woman, 
with their loves and their joys, their sorrows and their griefs. The 
student has been urged “To lift up one hand to heaven and thank 
your stars if they have given you the proper sense to enable you to 
appreciate the inconceivably droll situations in which we catch our 
fellow creatures.” 

Let us turn briefly to the attitudes incumbent upon the student 
teacher, the challenges of medical education to the faculty. You 
need not fear that we accept whole-heartedly the statement, ‘The 
student often resembles the poet—he is born, not made.” Nor do 
we feel with Victor Hugo, that “To reform a man you must begin 
with his grandmother.” How little stimulus would there be to your 
teachers if they were convinced that you came to us in an unmal- 
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leable mold. We would prefer to think of each of you as consisting 
of the raw material of what you may become. A stimulating analogy 
for the educator is the one in which students are said to arrive con- 
sisting of high-grade iron ore or even steel. Out of these may be 
developed the stalwart which supports the main edifice of medicine, 
namely, the general practitioner. With further special tempering, 
some may assume more specialized functions. There is always a 
possibility that one or more of the group may develop into the fine 
hairspring, that delicate but important mechanism, a medical genius. 

Locke describes his desire for development in a happy way, when 
he says: “Give a pupil a relish of knowledge.” We might para- 
phrase the words of Matthew Arnold: “The functions of a teacher 
are to teach and propagate the best that is known and taught... 
teach the current knowledge .. . sifting, analyzing, assorting, laying 
down principles. To propagate: —to multiply facts on which to 
base principles—experimenting, searching, testing . . . the best— 
nothing less can satisfy a teacher worthy of the name.”’ Your teach- 
ers have added to their five natural senses, the sense of responsibil- 
ity and a sense of proportion. We, your teachers, can look back from 
our small pinnacle of experience; and we hope we can interpret for 
you with some degree of clarity the interplay, the interdependence, 
the integration inherent in your future medical courses. But as you 
are student practitioners, forget not that we are but student teachers. 

We also admire truth, reasonableness, and vision. Your medical 
school course must be reasonable. There must be a sensible integra- 
tion of courses. It is not perfect. If it were, there would be no fur- 
ther need for experimentation in medical education. Make the best 
of what you are offered. Sift out the chaff and utilize the wheat. In 
order for you to discover from a patient the type and cause of his 
disease and to fulfili your responsibility toward him and society, it 
will require of you the product of every one of your individual 
medical studies. Your ability to handle a patient is in part resultant 
upon your ability to coexist with and to observe your colleagues. 
To understand the function and working of a machine, you must 
first learn its integrant parts; thus you will delve into anatomy, 
neuroanatomy, and histology. 
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The function in health and disease will meet you in your courses 
in physiology, chemistry, and pathology. The cause of many dis- 
eases will be seen in bacteriology. The knowledge of the basic sci- 
ences, of physical diagnosis, of internal medicine, and of surgery, 
must all be correlated in your function as a diagnostician. You will 
need to add a sixth, your common sense, and with these senses and 
your complete experience a reasonably clear definition of the situa- 
tion as it confronts you can be made. Next, you turn to treatment. 
You will be treating a body—anatomy; a functioning body—physi- 
ology; a body functioning abnormally—pathology; a body with dis- 
turbed chemistry and possibly disturbed bacteriology. You will 
apply principles derived by experiences, honestly recounted and 
evaluated, of your predecessors, your fellow student practitioners. 
Certainly it is obvious that each individual one of your medical 
courses is of equal import. You must not let the chain that you are 
forging as you develop into a man of medicine have a link which is 
unnecessarily weak. Forge those links on a basis of persistent work, 
on a search for truth, on an honest inquisitiveness of others, of 
facts, and of ourselves. Polish that chain with the love of God and 
the love of your fellow man. 

Thus, we come again to our original question—‘‘What seek ye ?”’ 
We believe you seek to minister, that you are driven by an 
underlying and overpowering desire to help others. You know that 
this goal demands of you a persistent search for truth and admira- 
tion for reason, and a desire for developing an understanding 
breadth of vision. Honesty, humility, and balance will be your hand- 
maidens. This initial step, your formal medical education, is but a 
step on the stairway of knowledge, on the road to useful wisdom, for 
‘knowledge comes but wisdom lingers,”’ or as Cowper expressed it: 


Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have ofttimes no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men, 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own... . 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 
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Hemingway’s Pursuit of Happiness 
on the Open Road 


By Tep R. SPIVEY 
Ted R. Spivey, A.B. ’49, M. A. (Minnesota) ’51, Ph.D. (Minnesota) ’54, 


Instructor in English, is engaged in studies of modern novelists. 


F ALL THE BATTLES fought over this country’s literature, one 
O of the most significant—because of the very nature of our 
ideals—is the struggle over the problem of whether or not it is 
possible in the twentieth century to deal optimistically with Ameri- 
can experience. For many writers and critics there is no problem at 
all: they believe that the writer simply presents life as he sees it. 
But the often derided voice of Van Wyck Brooks will not be 
silenced. American ideals can and must be afirmed, the voice con- 
tinues to say, and, at fairly regular intervals, the casual reader looks 
up from his best-seller to ask with Brooks: ‘Yes, why can’t we 
hear more about the good side of life in these United States?” 
Serious men of letters in the nineteenth century, notably Emerson 
and Whitman, were often optimistic about the country’s ideals; but 
for many years now it has been almost a critical axiom in some 
camps that affirmation can be left to the Reader’s Digest and The 
Saturday Evening Post, since most, if not all, serious literature 
must deal with the republic’s jungles and junk heaps. The fifties 
have not seen the new Whitman or Emerson that Brooks seems to 
want, but at least the axiom is being challenged, as all axioms 
eventually must be. This challenge might be framed as a question: 
Is it possible that many serious American poets and novelists who 
wrote in earlier decades of the century were more optimistic than 
has often been imagined? It is becoming increasingly clear that 
this question can be answered affirmatively in the case of at least 
one important novelist, who has been long considered one of the 
chief modern nay-sayers—Ernest Hemingway. 

Carlos Baker’s recent critical appraisal of Hemingway's work is 
an important challenge to those who believe that the Nobel prize- 
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winner is primarily concerned with attacking certain American 
ideals. But the still strong tradition which sees Hemingway as a 
perfect example of the serious writer whose chief task is to reflect 
the modern period’s shadows is to be found in a book published the 
same year (1952) as Baker’s—Philip Young’s Ernest Hemingway. 
The ‘“‘generic’’ Nick Adams, according to Young, is another Huck 
Finn who, like Mark Twain’s character, “has been wounded by 
contact with a senselessly brutal society, and has disaffiliated.” It is 
certainly a dubious interpretation of Huckleberry Finn that sees the 
hero setting out on his river journey because of a traumatic experi- 
ence. For one thing, Huck goes down to the river because there he 
is happy and free. Both Huck and Hemingway’s chief protagonists 
leave home to go on a journey with no determined destination, and 
along the way they find, among other things, good comrades to be 
happy with. In one sense they go looking, like all of America’s 
pioneers, for a happiness they cannot find at home. The pursuit of 
happiness—and what ideal is more essentially American?—is de- 
picted by Twain in Huckleberry Finn and by Hemingway in much 
of his best work. It is this pursuit of happiness in Hemingway that 
readers and critics have too often neglected. A serious novelist is 
often in many traditions. There is undoubtedly some truth in 
Young’s classification that puts Hemingway in a tradition of 
American violence, but there is another tradition which Hemingway 
and Twain, and for that matter many American writers are a part 
of—the tradition of the search for happiness and new experience 
on the open road. 

In connection with this ideal we should note, before dealing with 
the all-important place of comradeship in the pursuit of happiness, 
certain similarities between the work of Hemingway and a poem by 
the mastersinger of the open road, Walt Whitman. Whitman’s 
“Song of the Open Road” celebrates, among others, two important 
ideas: that happiness is to be found in the open air itself and, what 
is possibly the most important idea in the poem, that great joy is to 
be found in the company of comrades met on the open road. First, 
let us consider the atmosphere of happiness which suffuses the open 
road and which is described in the following lines of the poem: 
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The efflux of the soul is happiness, here is happiness, 
I think it pervades the open air, waiting at all times, 
Now it flows unto us, we are rightly charged. 


Despite highly diverse styles, both Whitman and Hemingway 
are one in believing that many of the best Americans, those with a 
deep zest for life, should and do set out on the open road to find 
happiness. When Hemingway and his protagonists go to Europe, 
they are not simply running away from a land they despise; instead 
they are proving how truly American they are by setting out on 
“The long brown path before me leading wherever I choose.” 
Europe then—and France, Italy, and Spain in particular—is the 
open road that Hemingway takes. In The Sun Also Rises—the novel 
many mistakenly consider Hemingway’s most pessimistic—Jake 
Barnes and Bill Gorton, both of whom have left their native shores, 
are often happy in Paris and in other cities they visit. Robert Cohn 
and others like him, people whom the author clearly dislikes, have 
little capacity for happiness; thus they cannot enjoy Paris or really 
anything else. A rising young American novelist “with some sort of 
an English accent” asks Jake if he finds Paris amusing, and gets 
this answer: “For God's sake .. . Yes, don’t you?” For Jake happi- 
ness is in the air: “I was hot and I felt happy.” Bill Gorton, a 
man of the open road who finds New York, Paris, Vienna, and 
Budapest all ‘“‘wonderful,” clearly enjoys himself everywhere: “He 
was very cheerful and said the States were wonderful. New York 
was wonderful. . . . Bill was very happy.” Those who cannot enjoy 
Paris and other cities of the open road often borrow their opinions 
from others, because, having no real love of living, they do not 
know what they like. Jake thinks, “I wondered where Cohn got 
that incapacity to enjoy Paris. Possibly from Mencken. So many 
young men get their likes and dislikes from Mencken.” Thus the 
contrast is sharply drawn in this book between those Americans 
who have the capacity to be happy on the open road that Europe 
offers and the artificial people who have to be told what to like. 

Hemingway’s chief characters can be happy in the cities of the 
world, but they come into their own when they are outdoors. 
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Nature, or “country” as the author sometimes calls it, always 
beckons. Whitman too believed in the efficacy of open spaces: 


Now I see the secret of the making of the best persons, 
It is to grow in the open air and to eat and sleep with the earth. 


Jake and Bill Gorton love Paris, but the place where they are the 
happiest is in the Spanish forest. At Burguete, Bill looks around 
him, and instead of something like Whitman’s generalization we 
have simply, ‘This is country.” A few pages later, Bill, full of joy 
and laughter, says: “‘Let no man be ashamed to kneel here in the 
great out-of-doors. Remember the woods were God’s first temples. 
Let us kneel and say: ‘Don’t eat that, Lady—that’s Mencken’.” 
Nick Adams in “Big Two-Hearted River” knows a similar happi- 
ness in the woods: ‘‘His muscles ached and the day was hot, but 
Nick felt happy.”’ Once in the woods the exciting experience itself— 
which is made possible by the same acute sensitivity which has also 
caused Nick to be both fascinated and repelled by violence—is all 


that matters. The word “happy” then is undoubtedly one of the 
significant words in Hemingway’s work. 


Many kinds of happiness are pursued by Hemingway’s protag- 
onists on the open road, but the greatest happiness of all, except 
for the supreme ecstasy found in the arms of the beloved, comes 
from comradeship. The call to comrades ends “Song of the Open 
Road” and its importance in the poem cannot be stressed too much: 


Camerado, I give you my hand! 

I give you my love more precious than money, 

I give you myself before preaching or law; 

Will you give me yourself? will you come travel with me? 
Shall we stick by each other as long as we live? 


Here is an American ideal that Hemingway affirms and one 
which calls for exploration. In his own way he agrees with Whit- 
man’s celebration of the “great companions.” 


Allons! after the great Companions, and to belong to them! 
They too are on the road—they are the swift and majestic 
men—they are the greatest women. 
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The good comrades in both Whitman and Hemingway are above all 
lovers of life and, as such, are capable of great happiness. 


The comrades whom Hemingway loves—those who are properly 
initiated—are easily distinguished from those who do not belong 
among the comrades—the Robert Cohns, the Pablos, the Miss Van 
Campens. Hemingway’s attitude toward the masses of people— 
those masses Walt Whitman sought to embrace—is clearly stated 
in Green Hills of Africa: “1 had loved country all my life; the 
country was always better than the people. I could only care about 
people a very few at a time.”’ A few can be accepted and these few 
are rewarded with the love Hemingway always has for his true 
comrades. If one were looking for a dominant theme in the author’s 
work, he might not be far wrong to say that it is the search for close 
personal relationships. Many readers do not realize just how close 
the relationships between comrades are because of Hemingway’s 
characteristic understatement. Occasionally he tells the reader how 
much comrades mean to his heroes, as, for example, when in For 
Whom the Bell Tolls Robert Jordan thinks: “I have been all my 
life in these hills since I have been here. Anselmo is my oldest 
friend. . . . Agustin . . . is my brother, and I never had a brother.” 
He goes on, “I hate to leave a thing that is so good.” Thus the 
hard-bitten Hemingway of popular imagination reveals a tenderness 
not often found in modern literature. 

An examination of the four novels which form the core of Hem- 
ingway’s work—The Sun Also Rises, A Farewell to Arms, For 
Whom the Bell Tolls, Across the River and into the Trees—will 
reveal the pattern of personal relationships. In all four novels the 
three basic characters are the hero (through whom the story is 
presented), the loved one, and the trusted comrade. Along with 
the third member of this group there are usually several other 
comrades. Because of Jake’s wound on one hand and Lady Brett’s 
defects as a woman on the other, the hero of The Sun Also Rises 
never knows the brief but perfect union with the loved one, as do 
Frederic Henry, Robert Jordan, and Colonel Cantwell. Nothing, 
however, prevents Jake from enjoying himself magnificently with 
his best comrade, Bill Gorton. Once on the open road going to 
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Spain they are released from the ties of troublesome acquaintances 
and time-wasting institutions. They are in a word happy, which, 
next to the ecstasy of love, is the best feeling Hemingway’s people 
can know. In the relationship between Jake and Bill a pattern that 
will be repeated in later novels becomes apparent: the hero is tight- 
lipped in expressing his regard for the comrade while the latter at 
times opens his heart to show his love for his friend. A tone of 
badinage, however, preserves from sentimentality speeches which 
at first glance seem effusive. Consider the following exchange be- 
tween Bill and Jake on the subject of Henry James: 


“T think he’s a good writer, too,” Bill said. “And you’re a 


hell of a good guy. Anybody ever tell you you were a good 
guy as 


“I’m not a good guy.” 
“Listen. You’re a hell of a good guy, and I’m fonder of 
you than anybody on earth.” 
To understand the contrast between the neurotic expatriates, 
who are running away from something, and the true comrades, 
who seek not escape but intense and joyful experience, one must 


come to grips with a key word—pity. Robert Cohn, wallowing in 
self-pity, is often ‘“‘sad,” as Hemingway sometimes puts it; others 
of the same ilk follow him in later novels. In Across the River and 
into the Trees Hemingway makes a fundamental distinction between 
the major characters who suffer but are never “sad” and certain 
doleful minor characters. Jackson, the Colonel’s driver, is ‘‘sad,” 
but the old man himself, facing death, is never this way: 


He did not know, among other things, that the girl loved him 
because he had never been sad one waking morning of his life; 
attack or no attack. He had experienced anguish and sorrow. 
But he had never been sad in the morning. 
The comrades know anguish, but they have no truck with the loss 
of nerve that keeps Cohn, Jackson, and the expatriates from living 
with zest. The morose characters can actually be dangerous, as 
Robert Jordan makes clear in For Whom the Bell Tolls. Pablo, 
one of the ‘“‘sad”’ ones, is no good for the cause, and Jordan tells 
himself that one must be “gay”’ to do his job properly. People who 
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are ‘‘gay” have the capacity for happiness and the zest for life that 
distinguishes the good comrades on the open road: 


All the best ones, when you thought it over, were gay. It was 
much better to be gay and it was a sign of something too. It 
was like having immortality while you were still alive. That 
was a complicated one. There were not many of them left 
though. No, there were not many of the gay ones left. 


Only a few are gay, which is another way of saying that there are 
not many of the good comrades on the open road. 

Two other characters in The Sun Also Rises, both of whom are 
capable of intense happiness, make good comrades. Harris, the 
Englishman Jake and Bill briefly know at Burguete, is one of 
the initiated who loves life in the outdoors but who speaks sparingly 
of his joy. Thus it is only after a bottle of wine that he tells his 
new-found friends of his happiness: 


Harris was a little tight. 


‘I say. Really you don’t know how much it means. I’ve not 
had much fun since the war.’ 


‘We’ll fish together again, some time. Don’t you forget it, 
Harris.’ 


“We must. We have had such a jolly good time.’ 


Another comrade is Brett herself, who is both Jake’s lover and his 
friend. She lacks the emotional health Hemingway’s protagonists 
possess, but her past life is partly to blame for this, as her fiancé 
Mike explains: “She hasn’t had an absolutely happy life, Brett. 
Damned shame, too. She enjoys things so’.”’ Like all good comrades 
Brett is able, at least for a time, to live joyfully. Even as her per- 
sonality disintegrates she can be gay: “Brett was radiant. She was 
happy. The sun was out and the day was bright.” 

Hemingway never again in his novels captured the almost pas- 
toral quality of the Burguete section of The Sun Also Rises. The 
relationship between the hero and the comrade in his next novel, 
A Farewell to Arms, is not as joyful as the friendship between Jake 
and Bill, but it is possibly more intense. Although this novel deals 
almost altogether with a love affair, the Rinaldi-Frederic Henry 
friendship plays an important role in the novel. The two sets of 
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comrades in both novels are often playful, and Rinaldi, like his 
counterpart Bill Gorton, is more demonstrative than the hero. The 
chief difference in the two novels is that in The Sun Also Rises the 
open road leads, for the most part, to joyous experience, while in 
A Farewell to Arms the comrades are led through war-shattered 
country. The Hemingway protagonist, for reasons Whitman prob- 
ably would not have understood, must take the open road to look 
for violence and death in order to prove himself. Regardless of 
where this road leads him, though, the protagonist knows the fierce 
relationship that exists between true comrades. Rinaldi, like Bill 
Gorton, reminds his friend just how close they are: ‘Underneath 
we are the same. We are war brothers,” and, ‘You are really an 
Italian. All fire and smoke and nothing inside. You only pretend to 
be American. We are brothers and we love each other.” To this 
outpouring of feeling Frederic Henry replies, as Jake would have, 
with characteristic understatement. When Rinaldi says “Kiss me 
good-by,” Frederic provides an understatement which counterbal- 
ances this Latin display of feeling, ‘““You’re sloppy.”’ The two 
friends are finally separated, but next to Catherine, Rinaldi means 
the most to Frederic Henry. 

In A Farewell to Arms, as in other novels, the hero briefly meets 
many comrades, who are immediately recognized and who are 
hailed in passing. There is Count Grefh at Stresa, whose wisdom 
and dignity Frederic Henry admires. Also at Stresa is the barman, 
Emilio, whose generous aid enables Henry to escape with Catherine 
to Switzerland. Henry is drawn to the priest, whose home in the 
Abruzzi he would like to visit. In a short and poignant sentence 
Henry expresses his love for one of these briefly known comrades. 
“Thad liked him as well as any one I ever knew,” he says of Aymo, 
the soldier killed in the rain. Count Grefhi’s counterpart in The Sun 
Also Rises is Count Mippipopolous, an old man of great knowledge 
and dignity who understands Jake and Lady Brett. He is simply 
‘one of us,”’ as Brett says. These two wise old noblemen help to 
provide the hero with the knowledge of the world that he seeks on 
the open road. Thus the hero seeks and finds not only the joy of 
comradeship but also the knowledge and experience of life and death 
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as well as a way to meet the suffering that inevitably comes to this 
twentieth-century American pioneer. 

In For Whom the Bell Tolls the familiar situation of star-crossed 
lovers is present again, and again the hero, now somewhat changed, 
extends his hand to the comrades he finds in the hills of Spain. It 
is not clear why Frederic Henry took the open road to war—was 
it to prove himself ?—but Robert Jordan has a mature reason— 
the desire to fight the forces of evil. The very intensity of this 
struggle does not allow time for the easy comradeship of The Sun 
Also Rises. There is war, there is Maria, there is little time. Jordan 
is like Jake and Frederic in his need to learn all he can about life 
on the war-torn road. He also has comrades. In fact the people he 
knows in this brief space—those last few days when life must be 
squeezed into a ball—are the best comrades he has ever had. They 
are more than friends, they are his real brothers and sisters, as he 
makes clear in a passage which has already been quoted in part: 

I have been all my life in these hills since I have been here. 

Anselmo is my oldest friend. I know him better than I know 

Charles, than I know Chub, than I know Guy, than I know 

Mike, and I know them well. Agustin, with his vile mouth, is 

my brother, and I never had a brother. Maria is my true love 

and my wife. I never had a true love. I never had a wife. She 

is also my sister, and I never had a sister, and my daughter, 


and I never will have a daughter. I hate to leave a thing that 
is so good. 


Paradoxically Robert has the best time of his life amid the anguish 
of war. 

Anselmo lacks the high spirits of Bill Gorton and Rinaldi, but 
he is nevertheless a trusted comrade, for, as Robert says to him, 
‘““Tf I ever get gloomy, when I see you it cheers me up’.” Although 
he is never as close to Jordan as Bill is to Jake he bears a silent 
love for Robert: 


As they went up the hill in the dark, the wind at their backs, 
the storm blowing past them as they climbed, Anselmo did not 
feel lonely. He had not been lonely since the Inglés had clapped 
him on the shoulder. The Jnglés was pleased and happy and 
they joked together. The Inglés said it all went well and he 
was not worried. 
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It is neither the time nor place for the expansive fellow-feeling of 
earlier days, but Robert can put his hand on Agustin when he tells 
him how much he cares for Maria; they feel an unspoken kinship. 
Like Jake and Frederic, Robert can drink deeply at joy’s fountain; 
he hates to leave so good a life. He has all the qualities that Whit- 
man demands of those who travel with him on the open road: 


He traveling with me needs the best blood, thews, endurance, 
None may come to the trial till he or she bring courage and 


health, 


Come not here if you have already spent the best of yourself. 


Robert is a man whose “‘courage and health” enable him to face life 
with joy and strength. Edmund Wilson has said that Robert Jordan 
dies with “little to sustain him but the memory of his grandfather’s 
record as a soldier in the American Civil War.” Actually he dies 
with the same intense belief in life that both Jake and Frederic 
have—a belief based on the certainty that a man can know much 
happiness during his brief span. He says as he dies: 


I have fought for what I believed in for a year now. If we 
win here we will win everywhere. The world is a fine place and 
worth the fighting for and I hate very much to leave it... . 
You've had as good a life as any one because of these last days. 
You do not want to complain when you have been so lucky. 


Hemingway is a tragic artist who truly understands suffering and 
loss because he has known what life can be when it is lived with zest 
and courage. 

In Across the River and into the Trees Hemingway portrays a 
hero who loves life but who, like Jordan, lacks the youthful high 
spirits of Jake and Frederic. Possibly Colonel Cantwell is sober— 
indeed even bitter—because he has known much suffering. Unques- 
tionably between The Sun Also Rises and A Farewell to Arms on 
one hand and the two later novels on the other Hemingway has 
attained a greater understanding of human suffering. In Across the 
River and into the Trees the comrades recognize each other by the 
wounds they see. Although the emphasis on suffering is much 
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greater than before, this is not entirely new in Hemingway. In 
The Sun Also Rises, Jake and Brett admire Count Mippipopolous 
because, among other things, he bears on his body real arrow 
wounds. The Count has both suffered and loved, and by thus living 
a full life, as he explains, one gets to know the “values.” Cantwell 
is like the Count in that he has been wounded, by gunpowder and 
by the loss of loved ones; and, despite all this, he retains a real love 
for his true comrades. He is far from being as likable as Jake, 
Frederic, or Robert. But he has a knowledge of life and an under- 
standing of the suffering that these three spend their lives acquiring. 
The Colonel is a man of the open road. He particularly loves three 
countries—Spain, France, and Italy—and above all cities he loves 
Venice. He has known much of the world and now that he is about 
to leave it, he wants again to enjoy some of its pleasures in his 
favorite city. Like all the Hemingway heroes, he is passionately 
devoted to life’s many pleasures. 

The comrade in Across the River and into the Trees who is the 
counterpart of Anselmo, Rinaldi, and Bill Gorton is the Gran 
Maestro, who with Cantwell has formed a club for the initiated, 
those who have both suffered and known happiness. In this novel 
Hemingway states the meaning of comradeship, especially that 
which exists between those who love the open road: 


He advanced smiling, lovingly, and yet conspiratorially, since 
they both shared many secrets, and he extended his hand, which 
was a big, long, strong, spatular fingered hand; well kept as 
was becoming, as well as necessary, to his position, and the 
Colonel extended his own hand, which had been shot through 
twice, and was slightly misshapen. Thus contact was made be- 
tween two old inhabitants of the Veneto, both men, and broth- 
ers in their membership in the human race, the only club that 
either one paid dues to, and brothers, too, in their love of an 
old country, much fought over, and always triumphant in de- 
feat, which they had both defended in their youth. 


Between the Colonel and the Gran Maestro there is a radiant 
feeling which is presumably something like the attachment that 
exists between Jake and Bill. Although Hemingway does not make 
as much of the hero-comrade relationship as he does in his earlier 
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novels, he tells us that there is a spell between the two. But it is a 
spell that is easily broken because the Colonel lacks much of the old 
Hemingway zest. In The Sun Also Rises the true comrades were 
drawn to each other for several reasons but because of their joie 
de vivre as much as anything; in Across the River and into the Trees 
the hero is drawn to the comrade who has above all else suffered: 


He only loved people, he thought, who had fought or been mu- 
tilated. 


Other people were fine and you liked them and were good 
friends; but you only felt true tenderness and love for those 
who had been there and had received the castigation that ev- 
eryone receives who goes there long enough. 


Thus Cantwell and the Gran Maestro have suffered together in 
war and, like Count Mippipopolous, they know the ‘“‘values.” 

On Hemingway’s postwar open road those who have come 
through the fires of suffering greet each other. In The Old Man 
and the Sea, a long short story (or short novel) which lacks the 
scope of Hemingway’s four great novels, Santiago is able to afirm 
life even in the agony of his struggle with the great fish. Like Nick 
and Jake, Santiago knows the joy of close contact with nature, but, 
like Jordan—and unlike Jake and Frederic—his experience of in- 
tense joy is deepened by the knowledge that suffering brings. In 
The Old Man and the Sea the familiar pattern of the hero and the 
comrade is repeated. The relationship between Santiago and Mano- 
lin, the boy who “‘keeps me alive,” lacks some of the liveliness of 
earlier friendships in Hemingway, but there is about it a tenderness 
that is as fine as nearly anything in the earlier novels. There is also 
something like the playfulness that exists between the hero and the 
comrade of earlier work in the discussion the two friends have about 
baseball. Santiago and Manolin are thus banded together against a 
world that ignores them both. 

This last work again emphasizes a side of Hemingway that is 
often neglected: the need of the lonely man on the open road, cut 
off from the usual ties of society, for the love and friendship of 
others like himself. Americans have always been a people searching 
the empty spaces of a continent with boundless zest and a fierce love 
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for fellow adventurers met in uncharted regions. But they also have 
been lonely people seeking contact with others. Surely Whitman is 
our greatest singer of the outgoing spirit of the open road, and just 
as surely Hemingway’s work is a spiritual history of the twentieth- 
century American who still has much of Whitman’s love of the out- 
doors and of good comrades but who knows the fleeting nature of 
friendship. Because he is living in a shattered world Whitman never 
knew, Hemingway also depicts the brevity of comradeship, and he 
imparts to his reader the meaning of suffering which comes to every 
man on the open road today. 
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EDITORIAL 


Half the pleasure of Christmas is in the preparation for the day and 
the season. The common saying that anticipation is better than reali- 
zation should not hold true for the high feast that brings the year to 
a close, but it requires a nice management to achieve a happy bal- 
ance between the two. The vested interests of home and church in 
the holiday have been so infringed upon in our time that the fine 
edge of expectation may be dulled before the great day arrives. 

One does not need to possess a long memory to recall when there 
was a distinct interval between Thanksgiving and Christmas, and 
that both holidays benefited thereby. Now Thanksgiving has virtu- 
ally lost its special significance, since the day has become the signal 
for launching a campaign for Christmas sales. Beginning in New 
York shortly after World War I, the movement has spread across 
the country, and the holiday of sabbath quiet, the pause for grateful 
reflection that has been traditional in our national life, has, at least 
in the great centers, quite changed its nature. 

There is no point in raising shrill cries of protest against the spirit 
of commerce. Christmas is a time for the exchange of presents, and 
Christmas shopping, if not phrenetically pursued, can be one of the 
pleasanter experiences of the year. The decorations in the great 
stores, the displays of attractive merchandise, among which may be 
found appropriate expressions of the love and kindness which we 
bear to kindred and friends, the bustle of the crowds—these, with 
crisp, bracing weather, enliven the heart and have their part in pre- 
paring us for the more retired pleasures of Christmas Eve and 
Christmas Day. 

Only—are we not in danger of destroying Christmas as we have 
destroyed Thanksgiving? By extending the time of preparation do 
we not run the grave risk of making Christmas the great anticlimax 
of the year? The most absurd attempt to anticipate the season has 
been the advertisement of midsummer toy sales, for the avowed pur- 
pose of avoiding crowded stores and broken stocks. It is to be hoped 
that this bright idea of the hucksters has not found favor. But a full 
month of pre-Christmas preparation has seemed to many too long a 
time. Gazing too long at the pictured symbols dulls their beauty; 
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listening too long to the age-hallowed music turns it to a meaningless 
jangle. Ten thousand mechanical repetitions of “Silent Night” take 
away the spiritual thrill that it has brought to all of us on Christmas 
Eve. Above all, perhaps, are we not by thus intensifying the impact 
of the season staling for our children the joys which we remember 
as the keenest of our own childhood? 

Historically, Christmas is both a lay and a religious celebration. 
There has been no very clear distinction between its two aspects, and 
ours is not the first era in which its religious signification has been in 
danger of being forgotten in the midst of general festivity, not nec- 
essarily pagan in spirit. There are even some signs that the holy 
symbolism is today more universally employed than at any time in 
the American past. It is a good thing that we all sing the old carols. 
It is a good thing that no inconsiderable numbers of our Christmas 
cards bear reproductions of sacred art. These are superficial evi- 
dences, to be sure, but they would scarcely exist if they revealed no 
urge from the spirit wtihin. 

Only a Scrooge would call Christmas a humbug, no matter how 
much humbuggery has been mingled with its observance. In the last 
analysis Christmas is a personal possession, and whoever will can 
make of it both a sacred and a merry time. It should be both, and 
let both meanings be implied in the most joyous of greetings, 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
T. H. E. 
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Public Education in the South Today 
and Tomorrow 


A Review by JOHN I. GooDLAD 


John 1. Goodlad, A.B. (University of British Columbia) '45, A.M. (ibid.) 
46, Ph.D. (Chicago) ’49, is Professor of Education and Director of 
Teacher Education, Emory University and Agnes Scott College. Ernst W. 
Swanson, Ph.B. (Chicago) ’30, Ph.D. (Chicago) ’40, is Professor of Eco- 
nomics in the School of Business Administration. John A. Griffin, A.B. ’35, 
A.M. ’38, is Associate Professor of Sociology and Director of Community 
Educational Service. 


One is seldom moved to apply the word “dramatic” to statistical analyses. 
Nonetheless, this is the adjective that first comes to mind in describing the 
implications of statistics presented in Public Education in the South Today 
and Tomorrow.’ Readers familiar with The Negro and the Schools and Schools 
in Transition, two preceding volumes growing out of research sponsored by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education and published by the University of 
North Carolina Press, should not pass up the Swanson-Griffin addition to this 
series as merely an elaboration of the segregation theme. While there are im- 
plications for biracial education in every page of their little volume, they deal 
with an even broader and more complex problem—the provision of sound public 
education throughout the South. 

In a few pages they set the stage which is Today: the South’s sizeable defi- 
ciency in public education, sectional inequalities which make one state’s task 
different from another’s, the gap between white and Negro educational oppor- 
tunity, accelerating rural to urban and interregional population movement since 
1940, and a spectacular rise in school-age population. Then, in page after page 
of statistics, each table lucidly analyzed on the facing page, they outline dimen- 
sions of the drama that is Tomorrow: equalization of current expenditures by 
race and region, provision of modern school housing, improvement in instruction 
to facilitate transition from predominantly agricultural to predominantly indus- 
trial society, classrooms and teachers for the decade ahead. 

Swanson and Griffin do a superb job of stating pertinent observations in 
simple, direct language. The reader learns that the Negro rate of population 
increase in the thirteen Southern states had slowed to less than one-tenth of the 
white by the decade 1940-1950. He is surprised to find that public school 
attendance has risen by 135 per cent since 1900 even though school-age popula- 
tion for the region has grown only 40 per cent. Next, he is intrigued by the fact 
that non-white Southern males in the 55-64 age bracket have about the same 
educational attainments as their 10-year-old grandchildren. Finally, the cost 
analyses are particularly meaningful because dollar values are held constant. 

As the drama unfolds, the pertinent question becomes whether or not the 
Southern people can afford the extensive program needed. The Swanson-Griffin 
answer is “an optimistic, but qualified, yes.” They project into the future on 
the basis of past economic trends, using both conservative and optimistic limits 
1 Public Education in the South Today and Tomorrow: A Statistical Survey. Edited by 


Ernst W. Swanson and John A. Griffin. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1955. xiv, 137 pp. $5.00. 
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and computing figures for each state and for the region. “Five of the states will 
be able to defray from the beginning the expected total costs for the period 
under either income condition. These are Florida, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Texas, 
and Virginia. By 1960 every state but one will be able, under the optimistic 
assumption of income, to meet all of its projected expenditures. The single ex- 
ception, Mississippi, should reach its break-even point, where income allocated 
to education meets the total educational costs, by 1963.” 

For those who despair of the South’s educational future, Public Education in 
the South Today and Tomorrow provides realistic encouragement. Educators 
and lay citizens alike must think carefully and critically of what the facts so 
ably and insightfully presented and analyzed mean for action. Ability to pay 
should not be equated with willingness to provide adequate education for the 
South’s young people. But the tasks of providing are clearer now that Swanson 
and Griffin have laid so many of the needed facts before us. 
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The Graduate Division of the School of 
Business Administration 


The Graduate Division of the School of Business Administration offers 
a professional program leading to the degree of Master of Business 
Administration. 

Requirements for admission are a bachelor’s degree from an accred- 
ited college and a record indicating ability to do academic work of 
superior quality. No previous work in business or economics is re- 
quired. The program is designed to serve college graduates in liberal 
arts, science, engineering, or other fields as well as in business and 
economics, who desire to undertake professional studies in business 
administration. The time required varies from one to two academic 
years, depending upon the applicant’s previous work. In addition to 
required and elective courses, requirements for the degree include the 
preparation of a business report and a comprehensive oral examination. 

The M.B.A. courses are planned to provide the student with the 
theory, principles, and knowledge generally common to all business, 
with an understanding of the réle of the business firm in society, and 
to inculcate the habit of basing decision and action on careful and 
systematic analysis of essential data. Business cases constitute a pri- 
mary source of instructional material, while extensive use is made of 
Atlanta’s resources as a major business center. Instruction is not 
directed primarily toward the development of routine skills or par- 
ticular occupations. The curriculum emphasizes breadth of learning 
with stress placed on management as a unifying and codrdinating force 
in business, 

The M.B.A. program thus attempts to provide the opportunity for 
individuals with suitable personal qualities and backgrounds to develop 
knowledge, abilities, understandings, and attitudes which will constitute 
a foundation for their growth into competent and responsible business 
leaders. 
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